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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Financial Picture of Farmers Improves 



Outlook Highlights 

— Growing conditions, economic develop- 
ments, and producers' response to USDA 
programs will be major determinants of the 
1978 crop outlook. If crop conditions 
remain favorable, U.S. output of grain and 
soybeans could be up again this year— 
perhaps 4 to 5 percent. On the other hand, 
generally favorable weather conditions could 
cause a sharp reduction in U.S. grain and 
soybean production— possibly 15 percent 
below last year. 

— Farmers indicated plans on April 1 to 
plant about 4 percent less acreage to major 
crops for harvest this year. However, this 
year's grower intentions may not have fully 
reflected program changes announced 
March 29, 

— Although soil moisture is much 
improved over last year t wet conditions have 
hindered land preparation and planting in 
many areas of the country. Corn planting is 
off to a slow start in the Corn Belt. 

— Farm prices continue to strengthen with 
crop prices generally higher in recent weeks- 
Some easing in hog prices during April was 
offset by increased cattle prices. 

— Prospects at this time point to another 
large world grain crop this year, Worid wheat 
and coarse grain output in 1978/79 could 
tola] slightly above last year's 1.07 billion 
metric tons if weather conditions remain 
favorable. 

— Real economic growth lagged in the first 
quarter mainly due to the coal strike and 
severe weather. But expected advances 
during the rest of 1978 should help bolster 
overall food and fiber demand. 

— Farm income prospects have improved 
with higher farm prices, heavy CCC loan and 
reserve activity, and deficiency payments to 
wheat, barley, and sorghum, producers help- 
ing boost early 1978 income levels. Net farm 
income, excluding the allowance for inven- 
tory change, for all of 1978 may total S3 to 
$4 billion above last year's $20 billion 

— Farm debt climbed by a record amount 
in 1977. A recent 12-State survey indicates 



that 3 percent of prior-year bank borrowers 
would not qualify for financing this year, up 
from a 1 percent normal rate. 

— Retail food price gains still appear likely 
to slow in the months ahead. For all of 
1978, grocery store food prices still seem 
likely to average 6 to 8 percent above last 
year. 

Crop Acreage Down This Year 

As of April 1 , total acreage pianned for 
1978 crops (including winter wheat and rye 
seeded last fall) came to an estimated 278 
million acres, around 4 percent below last 
year. Reduced acreage indicated for wheat, 
feed grains, and cotton more than offset an 
indicated increase for soybeans. 

However, this year, growers did not have 
time to full react to the March 29 program 
changes in setting their April ] crop plans. 
Added incentives to participate in the feed 



MORE SOYBEAN ACREAGE LIKELY 
IN 1978; LESS IN CORN AND COTTON 
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grain and cotton land diversion program will 
likely increase producer participation. 

As a result, feed grain acreage may be 
down around 2 to 4 million acres from 
about 123 million acres expected to be 
planted as of April 1 » Cotton acreage may be 
reduced a half million acres or so from the 
almost 13 million acres farmers planned 
on April 1 . 

These actions could also reduce land 
available for competitive crops, especially 
soybeans. However, if corn plantings are 
delayed by continued wet weather in the 
Midwest and prices of soybeans continue 
high relative to corn, soybean acreage could 
rise at the expense of com. 

On balance, the 64 million acres of 
soybeans fanners intended to plant as of 
April 1 may be on high side, but 1978 
acreage is still expected to exceed last year's 
record 59 million acres by a wide margin. 

Wet Weather in Corn Belt Slows 
Planting Pace 

In contrast to' this time last year. 
moisture conditions are on the ample side in 
most areas and excessive in some parts of 
the country. But the wet weather through 
the Corn Belt has slowed land preparation 
and corn planting. If wet conditions 
continue to hinder planting progress, 
soybean plantings could be encouraged. 
Also, later-planted corn has a lower yield 
potential. Spring wheat planting is also far 
behind its usuaJ pace for this time of the 
year. In the Southern States, corn planting is 
ahead of normal and cotton seeding slightly 
exceeds the usuaJ progress* 

Large Crops on the Way if Weather 
Stays Good 

Growing conditions, economic develop- 
ments, and producer response to support 
programs m coming months will influence 
U.S. crop output and use- 
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Two supply-use scenarios have been 
developed to underscore these early season 
uncertainties about 1978 crops. These 
scenarios were designed to capture two of 
three possible outcomes. 

(1) Alternative I— assumes generally 
favorable weather conditions worldwide. 
Under this situation, U.S. production of 
grains and soybeans would be up again 
perhaps-4 or 5 percent over 1977. Supplies 
would exceed projected usage in 1978/79, 
causing a further buildup in stocks. This 
would put downward pressure on prices, 
although placement of large quantities of 
grain in the producerheld reserve would 
help prices. Large world crops would likely 
reduce grain exports from last year, 

(2) Alternative li-assumes relatively low 
world production due to quite unfavorable 
planting, growing, and harvesting conditions. 
Under these conditions, U.S. production of 
grain and soybeans in 1978/79 could drop 
around IS percent from a year earlier and 
fail to keep up with disappearance. This 
could pull stocks down and result in signifi- 
cantly higher grain and soybean prices than 
in 1977/78, 

World Grain Output May Total Near 
Year-Ago's Large Level 

At this time, prospects point lo another 
large world gram crop this year. With few 
exceptions, weather has been generally 



favorable for fall-sown grains in the 
Northern Hemisphere. The USSR and several 
grain-exporting countries may recover from 
reduced 1977/78 harvests. 

Recent Farm Price Strength 
Led by Crops 

Farm prices continue to rise. By April 
prices received by farmers had increased 
almost a fifth from last fairs seasonal low. 
While prices of livestock and products, 
especially cattle and hogs, rose sharply early 
this year, increases in recent weeks have 
been primarily among crop products. 

Prices farmers received for crops rose 
around 8 percent in the past 2 months, 
although overall crop prices are still around 
4 to 5 percent below year-agp levels. 

Wheat prices at Kansas City hit almost 
53.50 a bushel in mid-April, highest since 
July 1976, and almost a dollar above a year 
ago* although prices have eased back some 
since. Corn prices have risen in recent weeks 
to near ycar-ago levels. Soybean prices have 
also generally picked up, but prices are still 
well below year ago levels. 

This price strength was mainly due to 
strong foreign demand and heavy movement 
of grain into the loan and farmer-held 
reserves. Soybean prices have risen in the 
face of record domestic supplies largely 
because of the reduced Brazilian soybean 
crop. 



SUPPLY AND USE OF MAJOR CROPS 

Domestic Ending Season 

Commodity Production use Exports stocks average Price 

Mil. unit S perbu. 

Corn {bosh el) 

1976/77 6,266 4J00 1*684 884 2.15 

1977/78 estimated .. 6 t 357 4,285 1.750 1,207 2.05 
1978/79 Projected^ 

Alternative I 6.7O0 4,685 1.500 1,723 1.90-2.00 

Alternative II 5,500 4.265 1£0D 643 2.40-2.60 

Wheat (bushel) 

1976/77 2,142 748 950 1,112 2.73 

1977/78 estimated . . 2.026 835 1.100 1.205 2.31 

1978/79 projected 1 

Altemathnl ..*.* 1,920 786 1,000 1,341 2.25-2,75 

Alternative!! 1,610 684 1.300 833 3.25-3,75 

Soy-beanT ftxirfiel | 

1976/77 1,288 866 564 103 651 

1977/78 estimated 1.716 934 635 200 5 79 

1978/79 Proiected 1 

Alternative I 1,900 1.040 675 385 5. 006.50 

Alternative It 1,550 980 625 145 7.00-7 50 

Cotton (bale* Cts, per !b. 

1976/77 . ., 10.6 6,7 4.8 2.9 64,1 

1977/78 estimated - . ■ ■ 14.4 6.7 5,5 5.4 52,0 

1978/79 projected 1 

Alternative! *.,..., 13.0 7.3 4,8 6.5 

Alternative II 11.0 6.3 6.2 4.1 

1 Alternative I reflect! favorable production conditions worldwide; Alternative II anumes unfavorable 
production condition! worldwide. 
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Barrow and gilt prices have eased some 
in recent weeks, although at around S46 per 
cwt. at Omaha in late April, they were still 
about a fourth above a year ago. Nog prices 
are likely to hold fairly stable in coming 
weeks before showing some seasonal 
strength this summer. 

On the other hand, cattle prices have 
risen substantially in recent weeks reaching 
S53 per cwt. for choice steers ai Omaha in 
late ApriL almost a third above last year at 
that time. Increased demand from feedlots 
has boosted yearling feeder cattle prices 
to about SS&percwi.by late April, highest 
since September 1973. 

Farm Income Prospects Pick Up 

The farm income situation has improve* 
significantly in recent months. Forecasts for 
1978 as a whole point to net farm income, 
before inventory adjustment, of around $24 
billion, up $3 to S4 billion from 1977. 

Stronger livestock receipts, continued 
strength in export markets, and a building 
producer-held grain reserve will help boost 
total gross income about £10 billion in 
1978, but another rise in production 
expenses will consume much of this increase. 

During the first quarter, farm earnings 
rose sharply, largely due to gains in livestock 
prices. Strong livestock prices will likely 
boost livestock receipts for 1978 some £7 or 
$8 billion from S47 billion in 1977. 
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Reduced livestock supplies are likely to 
maintain livestock prices well above year-ago 
levels. 

Both supply and demand factors have 
caused crop prices to register strong gains 
ovej the past half year. Even with recent 
improvement, however, prices for several 
major commodities such as cotton. 
soybeans, and feed grains are still below 
year-earfrcr levels. 

Strong foreign demand and anticipated 
participation in the acreage set-aside and 
diversion program and grain reserve program 
should give a supply-demand balance with 
higher prices. Farmers' decisions and 
weather conditions during the growing 
season will influence crop prices as the year 
progresses. 

Though these unknowns wjJI affect Crop 
receipts* the current forecast is that receipts 
from crop marketings will increase about u 
billion dollars in 1978 to nearly S49 billion. 

During the calendar year* direct govern- 
ment payments will likely increase as much 
as a billion dollars-to around $15 to $2.8 
billion. Besides the usual amount of conser- 
vation and disaster payments, deficiency 
payments could increase. Also, new 
payments are to be made for feed grain and 

GROSS FARM INCOME TO RISE 
MORE THAN EXPENSES IN 1978 
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cotton acreage diversion. Finally, about 
$200 million in storage payments for partici- 
pation in the grain reserve is expected. 

Some $800 million in deficiency 
payments for tke 1977 wheat, grain 
sorghum, and barley crops will likely have 
been paid out by the end of the second 
quarter. This is in addition to $740 million 
paid to wheat producers last December. If 
either wheat prices drop or the target price is 
raised, there eould be additional 1 978 wheat 
crop payments late in the calendar year. 

Overall gross farm income may rise nearly 
$10 billion, but much of the increase will go 
to cover continued higher production 
expenses. In 1978, prices paid by farmers for 
production items are expected to continue 
rising. For the year as a whole, prices of 
production inputs will likely increase some 6 
to 8 percent. 

On balance, 1978 net income before 
adjustment for inventory could rise around 
$3 to $4 billion to near $24 billion in 
current prices. However, there will likely be 
a drawdown in both Crop and livestock 
inventories. Thus, after inventory adjust- 
ment* net income from farming during 1978 
may increase $1 to $2 billion to around $23 
billion. 

Such an increase in current dollar 
incomes would about maintain the purchas- 
ing power of 1978 net farm income at last 
year's level. However, the continuing decline 
in farm numbers will allow some increase in 
real per farm earnings, 

Financial Condition of Agriculture 
Improves 

Declining farm prices and income coupled 
witfi increased costs and a heavy debt load 
Caught many farmers in a severe cost-price 
squeeze in 1977, But there was a wide diver- 
sity of financial conditions among the 
various sectors in agriculture. 

Dairy, hog, fruit and vegetable producers 
were generally in a strong position. On the 
other hand, cash grain producers, especially 
wheat growers, had an unfavorable year. In 
1977, producers of fed and feeder cattle 
were in the fourth year of depressed 
earnings. 

Tenants have been particularly hard hit 
by the reduced cash flow, and operator 
returns on rented land were cut sharply. 

Farm debt outstanding rose by a record 
amount in 1977, reactiing $120 billion by 
the beginning of this year* 17 percent above 
January 1, 1977. 



COMMERCIAL BANK LENDING ACTIVITY 
IN 12-STATE AREA, MARCH 1978 L 

Item Share of total 

Pet. 

1977 Farm borrowers not 

qualifying in 1978 ........ 3, 

Normally not qualifying 1 

Farm borrowers not qualifying For 
additional nonreal estate foanS: 

Currently 6 

Year-ago . . . t . , 4 . . , 5 

Normally 3 

Reasons for no! qualifying: 3 

inadequate mtome 66 

Insufficient equity „ . , . r 73 

Poor management fr . . 63 

Open 15 

Refusaf rate for new or addition 

to old nonreal estate loans, 

Jan. 1 to Mar 15. 1978^ 

Current 6 

Normally £ 

Farm borrowers refinancing short- 
term debt into real estate 
secured loan: 

During past year 7 

Normalty , , 2 

1 Colo , Kans,, Minn., Mom., Neb., N.D., Okia<, 
S.D., Texas, Ga., Ind . and Iowa- 3 Multiple reasons 
were repotted. 

Real estate secured and nonreal estate 
farm debt (excluding CCC loans) last year 
rose at about the same rate as in 1976, The 
fastest gain was in CCC loans, which rose 
nearly 4-fold to $4.5 billion by January 1 , 
1978, 

FmliA government insured emergency 
Joans outstanding gained over SI billion, 
Compared with practically no gain in 
1976, The Small Business Administration 
(SBA) is also making a substantial number 
of emergency loans to fanners in a few 
States. 

There appears to be no shortage of loan 
funds for agriculture in 1978. However, 
interest rates are edging up this year which 
will mean higher cost loans to the agricul- 
tural sector. In early 1978, interest payments 
by fanners per acre on farm real estate debt 
rose 1 6 percent from a year ago, the sharpest 
gain in many years. Marginal operators are 
expected to continue to have difficulty 
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securing loans and highly leveraged operators 
will experience severe cash flow problems in 
the short run. 

A March 1978 survey of banks and 
Production Credit Associations (PCA's) in 
12 States substantially affected by reduced 
cash flows showed that 3 percent, or about 
22,000^ prior year bank borrowers would 
not quali fy for financing this year, up from 
I percent or about 10,000 in a normal year. 
PCA T s reported about 4 percent not quali 
fied-up from a normal 2 percent. The 
number of borrowers loaned up to their 
maximum limit and consequently not 
eligible for additional loans is about double 
the normal number. 

Many farmers have avoided delinquency 



by refinancing debts on a longer-term basis 
to reduce the annual payments required. 
In the banks surveyed, borrowers refinanc- 
ing short term loans into reaJ estate debt 
rose from a normal 2 percent or 1 8,000 to 
about 7 percent or 50,000. Appreciation 
in land values has provided the equity base 
that has allowed the consolidation of short- 
term debt into longer term debts secured 
by real estate. 

Of the 253>QOO borrowers applying for 
loans between January I and March 15, 
1978 t about6 percent or 14,700 had been 
refused— up from a normal 4 percent during 
this time of year. 

Considerable increases in FmllA and SBA 
emergency loan activity appear to have 



significantly reduced the financial stress of 
farm borrowers. In 1977, FmllA loans rose 
SI 6 billion reflecting largely the boost in 
emergency loans. FmMA emergency loans 
increased another $1 billion in the first 
quarter of 1978. In the 12-State area 
surveyed, 4 percent of all farmers or 40,810 
had loans through the FmllA or SBA 
Emergency Loan programs. 

The inflow of CCC loans, wheat 
deficiency payments, and Frnt IA emergency 
loans have increased deposits at commercial 
banks and also increased loan payments at 
banks and PCA*s since late 1977. Increased 
farm incomes in 1978 should help relieve 
some of the financial pressures that many 
farmers have found themselves in. 



KEY STATISTICAL INDICATORS OF THE FOOD AND FIBER SECTOR 

1975 1976 



Prices received by farmers {1967=1001 

Livestock and products {1967=100} 

Crops h96>l00) 

Price* pa>d by farmers, alt Ferris (1967=100) 

Production items (1967=100)' 

Farm production (1967=100) 

Livestock and products (1967=100) . . . ♦ , 

Crops (1967=100) 



1977 



1978 



Farm income: 2 
Cash receipts ($ bill 

Livestock ($bil.) 

Crop* (SbiL) 

Realized gross farm income ($ bil.) . 

Production expenses [$ bill 

Farmers' realized net income (S bil.) 

Farmers" total net income {$ biU 3 

Market basket:* 

Retaj! cost (S) 

Farm value (S) 

Spread (S) ■ ,- - 

Farm share (%) 



RetaH prices: 

Food (1967-100) 

At home (1967-100) .. 
Away-from-home (1967= 



100} 



Per capita food use (1967=100) . 
Animal-products (1967*100)* 
Crop-products (1967=100) . . . 
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Agricultural imports {$ btU' 

'Including interest, wages, and taxes. 'Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates; 1977 and first quarter 1978 data are preliminary estimates. 3 Includes 
net change in farm inventories, '"Quarterly data are given at annual rates. Quarterly data exclude fish products. * Annual and quarterly data are based on Qct.-SePt. 
fiscal years ending with indicated years: quarters indicated refer to fiscal year quarters not calendar Year quartern i.e, IV 1977 means July-Sept. 1977. 
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Commodities 



Total acreage planned for 1978 crops 
(including winter wheat seeded last fa]]) 
comes to an estimated 278 million acres, 
down about 4 percent from 1977. Planned 
cuts for wheat, feed grains, and cotton may 
more than offset increjscs slated for soy- 
beans. 

Actual plantings this year may show 
moie than the usual variation from farmers* 
early April intentions, since a number of 
important farm policy changes were 
announced in late March. Added incentives 
+ to participate in the feed grain and cotton 
land diversion program will likely increase 
producer participation, reducing land avaiU 
able for competitive crops, particularly soy- 
beans. 

Weather development ihrough April 
have been generally favorable for fall-sown 
grains, and soil moisture supplies are favor- 
able for spring planting in most areas. The 
major exceptions are the Corn Belt, where 
persistent wetness is delaying planting, and 
west Texas, where conditions have been near 
the drought stage. 



Feed Grain Production To Decline 

As of April 1, farmers indicated plans to 
seed around 123 million acres to feed grains 
in (978. This was 4 million less than their 
January I plans and SVt million fewer than 
in 1977, However, the April I prospects in 
feed grain acreage do no( reflect a new provi- 
sion in the feed grain program announced on 
March 29. Under this provision, participants 
can earn a payment for diverting an addi- 
tional !0 percent of their 1978 plantings of 
com i sorghunii or barley to soil conserving 
uses. The likely impact of this diversion pro- 
gram will be to further reduce feed grain 
plantings by 2 to 4 million acres from liie 
April intentions. (See Policy section for 
more details on the government's farm pro- 
gram initiatives.) 

I leavy spring rainsi while they have vastly 
improved soil moisture reserves in the Grain 
Belt over the very dry conditions a year ago, 
have hindered planting of oats, spring barley, 
and com. 

As of late April, farmers in the eastern 
Corn Belt were still unable to get in the 
fields because of wetness. Com planted after 
mid- May generally yields less because of 
typical weather patterns during the growing 
season. However, ample subsoil moisture 
reserves this spring will tend to minimize 



plant wilt if rainfall is below normal during 
the Crucial pollination stage. 

Even with early indications of fewer 
acres, very favorable weather in 1978 could 
push the U.S. feed grain crop above last 
year's record large 202 mOEion meiric tons. 

A bumper crop, coupled with a big carry- 
over of grain left over the 1977cropi would 
raise the 1978/79 supply to well above this 
year's record large supply. In this event, 
domestic feeding in 1978/79 likely would 
increase sharply in response to low feed 
grain prices. 

If weather also were favorable abroad, 
ITS. exports in 1978/79 could drop below 
the high levels of the previous 3 years. 

Weather elsewhere around the world so 
far has been generally favorable for produc- 
tion of 1978 feed grain crops, but 1978/79 
crop harvests here and abroad are several 
months away. 

If a spell of poor weather strikes the 
United States or other major grain -livestock 
producing countries, world feed grain pro- 
duction could dip well below that of 
1977/78. 

In this event, grain prices would be strong 
in response to increased foreign demand. 
The LTS. feeding industry probably would 
retrench some as feeding margins become 



PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS OF MAJOR CROPS 

Indicated 1978 1 Change 

1975 1976 1977 1977 to 

Jan. I 2 Apr. 1 1978* 

Million acres Pet. 

Corn „ 78.6 84.4 $27 80,9 80.2 3.0 

Sorghum 18.1 18.4 17.0 17.5 15.9 6.3 

Oats 16,5 16.7 17.8 17.6 16.4 7.8 

Barley 9^3 9.2 10.6 10.6 10.0 -5.6 

Feedgrfcni 122.5 128.7 128.1 126.6 122.6 4.3 

Winter wheat* 55.9 57,7 56.0 48.1 48.1 14.0 

Durum wheat 4.8 4.7 3 2 4.2 4.1 +29.0 

Other spring wtieat 14.1 17.8 15.6 13.7 13 2 -15.3 

Total wheat 74.8 80 2 74.8 66.0 65.5 -12.4 

Ry^ 2.8 2.7 2.7 2,9 2.9 +7,8 

R^e 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.5 2.6 +14.7 

Soybeans 54.6 50.2 59,1 63.9 63,7 +7.8 

Cotton 9,5 11.7 73.7 12.6 12.9 -5,8 

Flaxseed 1.6 1.1 1.5 1.3 1,0 33.4 

Pteinuts 1.5 1.5 1.5 (*) 1.6 +,4 

Tobacco' 1.1 1.0 1.0 (*) .9 2.2 

Sugarbeets 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.3 +4.0 

Oryedjble beans 1,5 1.5 1 r 4 (*) 1.5 +6.2 

Potatoes 1.3 1.4 1.4 (*) 1.4 -1.1 

Total 7 _„*. . 275.9 284.3 289.2 278.2 -3,8 

Hay' v .,. . 61.3 60 3 60.5 {* ) 60.8 +.6 

Total ;....* 337.2 344.6 349.7 - 339.0 3^ 

1 Planting intentions. 2 Planling intentions for 34 States adjusted upward to a U.S. total acreage. 
"Calculated from unrounded data. * Planting* as of December 1 of Previous year for crop to be harvested in 
year listed. ■ Not reported. ' Harvested acreage. T includes dry edible peas and sweetpotatoes. 
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squeezed— similar to what happened in 
1974/75. However, substantially larger 
stocks would soften the impact on prices in 
the event of a 1 -year major crop shortfall- 
Latest feed grain supply-use estimates for 
the current marketing year Indicate a carry- 
over of about 44 million metric tons, up 
about 14 million tons from last October 1. 
About a third of the stock total is expected 
to be in the producer-owned reserve by the 
end of 1977/78. 

Feed grain use during January-March 
slowed to 34 million tons> only a little above 
a year earlier, following 3 4-percent increase 
last fall* The somewhat sluggish use was 
apparently due to the smaller than expected 
number of hogs fed during the winter* 

Although pork production will be less 
than previously expected, a pickup in the 
number of other animals going on feed 
should sustain feed consumption through 
this summer. In this event, domestic feeding 
for the year will be up 4 or 5 percent to 3 18 
million metric tons. 

LIS. feed grain exports, while con- 
siderably behind last fall's levels, have 
improved along with the weather in recent 
weeks. With continued open weather for 
loading out vessels, record-large exports of 
feed grains are expected during May- 
September. Consequently, exports for all 
1977/78 should at least match the record 
volumes of 50 to 5 1 million metric tons 
shipped overseas during each of the past 2 
seasons. 

Feed grain prices have strengthened signi- 
ficantly in recent weeks-the result of good 
demand here and abroad, smaller available 
supplies due to heavy participation in the 
loan program, and the government's initia- 
tives to bring the 1978/79 feed grain supply 
into better balance with potential demand. 

Last fall, U.S< farmers were receiving 
$1.50 to $1.60 a bushel for com, the lowest 
in 5 years. But farm prices this spring moved 
up to around $2.25 per bushel. Some further 
but modest strength in corn prices appears 
likely over the next few months, as corn and 
sorghum producers on May 1 begin to switch 
over from the loan to the 3-yejar grain 
reserve program. Jack Ross (202)447-8636 

Soybean Production May Top 
Last Year 

With an increase slated in 1978 soybean 
plantings and the general improvement in 
moisture conditions in major soybean pro- 
ducing areas, early odds favor a sizable grain 
in the soybean crop. 



Of course, farmers 1 early April planting 
intentions— when they indicated they would 
seed nearly 64 million acres to beans may 
be on the high side in light of the USDA 
program announcements on March 29. 

Ifgrowing conditions are favorable, 1978 
soybean production could reach a record 1 .9 
billion bushels. 

Total 1978/79 supplies could approxi- 
mate 2.1 billion bushels, while use probably 
would expand to around I -7 billion bushels, 
an increase of about 6 percent above this 
year. This would leave ending stocks on 
August 31, 1979 close to 400 million bush- 
els. Prices to farmers likely would average 
around $5 per bushel or a little higher, 
compared with $5.79 estimated for 1977/78. 

If growing conditions were unfavorable, 
production likely would total nearer 1 .6 
billion bushels. Supplies would be around 
1.8 billion, while use probably would hold 
near this season's level. Ending stocks would 
total around 1 50 million bushels. 

The tighter supply situation would exert 
upward pressure on prices, which would be 
expected to average around $7 per bushel or 
higher. 

During the current 1977/78 marketing 
year, both soybean crushings and exports are 
expected to set new records. Crushings are 
now estimated at 910 million bushels, about 
15 percent above last year. Soybean exports 
are estimated at 635 million bushels, up 
sharply from last season. 

Strong demand for soybean oil and meal, 
both domestically and abroad, is underpin- 
ning Crushings and exports. Also, competi- 
tion from Brazilian soybeans is not as keen 
as previously expected because of their 
drought-damaged 1978 soybean crop. The 
1978 Brazilian crop is now estimated from 
9.7 to 10,2 million metric tons, down from 
12.2 million in 1977. 

Total U.S. soybean disappearance likely 
will reach I .6 billion bushels, more than a 
tenth above last season but still short of the 
1977 soybean crop. Asa result, some build- 
up in ending stocks is expected, possibly to 
around 200 million bush els -roughly double 
stocks on September 1, 1977. However,U.S. 
stocks could be lower if demand proves 
stronger because of a possible further reduc- 
tion in the 1978 Brazilian soybean crop. 
Soybean stocks in all positions on April 1 
totaled 843 million bushels, up about a third 
from April 1, 1977. 



CROP PRICES AGAIN RISING AFTER 
EARLY 1978 LEVELING 
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Although farm prices of soybeans have 
strengthened recently, they still are aver-, 
aging below last year. During September- 
March, prices averaged $5^0 per bushel, 
compared with S6.70 a year ago. 

Prices over the balance of the season will 
be influenced by prospects for 1978 U.S. 
soybean production, the final outcome of 
the Brazilian soybean crop, and developing 
demand prospects. For the season, prices are 
expected to average roughly $1 below the 
S6.8 1 of 1976/77. Stanley Gazelle (202) 
447*8444 

Wheat Crop Smaller in 1978 

The current wheat marketing season is 
drawing to a close with clear indications of a 
near-record demand. Total disappearance in 
1977/78 will be over 1.9 billion bushels for 
only the third time, the result of expanded 
exports and increased feed use. However, use 
will still be less than the large 1977 crop, 
indicating a slight buildup in yearend stocks 
to around 1.2 billion bushels. 

Early season farm prices were about 15 
percent below the $2.25-per-bushel loan 
rate. But growers 1 participation in the loan 
and reserve programs, a pickup in export 
sales, and prospective cutbacks in 1978 
plantings caused prices to strengthen as the 
season progressed. 

The loan and reserve programs have been 
a viable marketing option for producers. By 
April I nearly 46 percent of wheat stocks 
were under Government loan, in CCC inven- 
tory, or in the producer- owned grain reserve. 
Participation in the 3-year reserve program 
has been heavy, particularly after 1977 
under loan became eligible for the reserve on 
March I. As of late April, 308 million 
bushels were under the producer-held 
reserve, 

Wheat export sales were sluggish during 
the first half of the season, but have since 
picked up and are now substantially above 
last year, despite major transportation prob- 
lems caused by the harsh winter. 

Planting reports indicate strong grower 
participation in the 20 percent wheat set- 
aside program. Winter and indicated spring 
wheat plantings are down 12 percent and the 
wheat graze-out program will likely reduce 
harvested acreage even more. 

It appears the l978crop wiU likely drop 
below 2 billion bushels for the first time 
since 1974/75. However, since carryover 
stocks are expected to top a billion bushels 
again > the 1 978/78 supply of wheat could 
still be the second largest on record- 



Early Indications point to another good 
export season, probably in excess of a billion 
bushels for the sixth time in the last 7 
years. Since other major world suppliers of 
wheat are virtually booked until fall or early 
winter, the United Stales Is the only major 
supplier until the new crop foreign supplies 
come into the market. This largely explains 
the recent million-ton wheat purchase from 
the United States by the People's Republic 
of China. Even under a relatively favorable 
output assumption, 1978/79 prices would 
likely average above this season. Allen 
Schienbein (202)447-4997 

Vegetable Acreages To Be Trimmed 

Plantings of 14 spring fresh market vege- 
tables are expected to be slightly less than a 
year ago and if yields equal the 1975-77 
average, output this spring could drop about 
3 percent from the spring of 1977. Cuts are 
in prospect for broccoli, celery, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, lettuce, tomatoes* and melons. 
Larger acreages are planned for snap beans, 
cabbage, carrots, and green peppers. The 
spring onion crop in Texas has been sharply 
reduced from earlier expectations but will 
still be up more than a fourth from the small 
volume of 1977. 

Processing vegetable acreage now seems 
likely to be only fractionally less than a year 
earlier; however, the resulting tonnage will 
be considerably smaller if intentions are 
carried out. The substantial cut in California 
tomato acreage practically assures this out- 
come, as this crop in that State accounts for 
half the total U.S. raw tonnage of all 
processed vegetables. Larger acreages are 
expected for all other leading items except 
sweet com- 

Disappearance of canned vegetables in 
1977/78 is likely to run about the same as 
a year earlier. If this occurs, the carryover of 
canned vegetables will be slightly larger. 

Disappearance of frozen vegetables so far 
in the 1977/78 marketing season has lagged 
a year earlier despite large supplies. Appar- 
ently, higher prices curbed movement and 
competition from canned vegetables has 
been keen. 

It now seems the carryover inio 1978/79 
will be much larger than the small amount 
on hand at the beginning of the current 
marketing period. Nonetheless, this carry- 
over is not likely to prove burdensome. In 
fact, current planting in ten dons for frozen 
vegetable crops indicate an acreage increase 
of 4 percent. 



STOCKS EXPECTED TO BE ON 
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The potato industry plans to cut the 
important fall acreage by I percent to about 
] .2 million acres. If these intentions are car- 
ried out* the stage is being set for another 
yearofheavy supplies. Charles Porter and 
Joseph Podany (202) 447-8666 

Smaller Cotton Crop in Offing 

Farmers in early April revealed plans to 
plant 1 2.9 million acres of cotton this 
spring, compared with 13.7 million last year. 
However, perhaps a half million or so of this 
intended acreage may not be planted as a 
result of the recently announced acreage 
diversion program forcotton- Depending on 
yield** 1978 production may range from 1 1 
to 13 million bales, compared with 144 
million last year. 

The tentative cotton outlook for 
1978/79 points to a fairly close balance 
between supply and demand, with the possi- 
bility that stocks could be worked down 
slightly because of strong export demand 

U.S. cotton export prospects for 1978/79 
■re quite encouraging. The likelihood of a 
slight cutback in foreign production and 
perhaps a little improvement in consumption 
abroad suggests export demand for our 
cotton may again top 5 million bales. In 
fact* shipments could total 6 million bales if 
weather is unfavorable in key foreign 
producing countries. 

As the end of the 1977/78 marketing 
year approaches, it appears that the August 
J cotton carryover will total nearly SHmil^ 
lion bales* up from 2.9 million last summer 
and about 1 million above the 1972-76 
average. The huge 14.4-million-balecrop 
contributed to the stock buildup. About 2H 
million bales are currently under CCC loan. 

During the current marketing year* U.S. 
mill use of cotton has been rather sluggish, 
despite competitive cotton prices. Not only 
has domestic cotton been confronted by 
continuing large imports of cotton textile 
products, bui an oversupply of cotton denim 
fabric has resulted in some Curtailment in 
mill operations. As a result, U.S. mills may 
consume only around 6.7 million bates, 
about the same as In 1976/77, 

Strong US* cot ton export sales have been 
the real bright spot in the J977/78 season's 
demand picture. As of mid-April, about 3.5 
million bales had been exported with unde- 
livered sales for shipment this season totaling 
another 2-8 million. 1 iowever, some of this 
cotton will not be delivered until next 
season. Actual exports during 1977/78 may 
amount to about 5*A million bales, up from 
4.8 million last season. 



Several factors are behind this season's 
strong showing for U.S. cotton exports- 
Chief among these is our big supply of 
competitively priced cotton, which has 
become even more attractive in view of the 
current decline in the value of the U.S. 
dollars, While Russia, our major competitor 
also has a large cotton crop, only limited 
quantities have been offered at compara- 
tively high prices. So, foreign importers 
wishing to meet consumption needs and do 
some rebuilding of depleted stock levels have 
turned to the United States to supply a large 
part of their needs. Russell G* Bartowe {202} 
447-8776 

Tobacco Acreage Prospects Suggest 
Little Change in Crop Size 

Growers intended to set 944,000 acres to 
tobacco in April* 2 percent below the 1977 
harvested acreage. Over the past 5 years, 
growers eventually harvested about 1 per- 
cent more than their spring intentions. With 
average growing conditions, the prospective 
tobacco acreage indicated a crop of around 
1.9 billion pounds, the same as last year. 
However, the 6J-percent increase in tobacco 
support levels provides the basis for a better 
income year for growers. 

Flue-cured growers reacted to a 1 -percent 
cut in poundage quota by reducing prospec- 
tive acreage 2 percent. An average yield 
could mean a 1978 flue-cured crop of some 
LI6 billion pounds, slightly larger than last 
season's crop. 

Rue-cured growers arc permitted to plant 
up to 120 percent of acreage allotment pro- 
vided they agree to keep the lower four 
leaves on the stalk in the field. About 19 . 
percent of the poundage quota has been 
signed up. Prospective plantings likely 
include this sign-up. The marketing quota 
has not been increased, but the incentive is 
to encourage more marketings of the higher 
quality -and higher prices-upper stalk leaf. 
Other growers must stay within the acreage 
allotment. 

Burley acreage may drop 4 percent in 
1978. The basic quota was cut 3 percent. 
Southern Maryland auction markets for the 
1977 cropopened April 1 L April prices 
averaged SJ.I8 per pound, up 7 cents- The 
1977 crop was about the same size as the 
previous Crop. 



Total tobacco use and exports, crop out- 
put, and carryover stocks for the 1977/78 
marketing year (July-June) should remain 
near the past season. Despite anti-smoking 
activities, U.S. cigarette consumption con- 
tinues to gain, 1 lowever t a decline in sales of 
cigars and smoking tobacco is about off- 
setting the gain in cigarette and smokeless 
(chewing and snuffing) use. Richard Hall 
(202)447 7290 

High Level of Fed Cattle Slaughter 
To Continue 

In response to favorable grain and fed 
cattle prices, cattle feeding continues to 
expand. Fed cattle marketings from the 23 
States during the first quarter of this year 
were 5 percent above a year ago, while net 
placements climbed 1 1 percent. This level of 
marketings and placements resulted in the 
April 1 inventoiy of cattle on feed being 10 
percent above the year-earlier level- 
Fed cattle marketings are likely to con- 
tinue heavy this spring as producers reported 
their intentions to market 7 percent more 
cattle in April-June than a year ago. Based 
on the number on feed in the heavier weight 
groups* these intentions will probably be 
met and perhaps slightly exceeded. 

Unusually light dressed weights during 
the first 4 months-as fed cattle were 
marketed with minimum finish -have helped 
prevent a buildup in beef supplies. 

Even with an increase in fed cattle 
marketings, beef production during the 
second quarter may drop below last year's 
level. A substantial decline in nonfed cattle 
slaughter, combined with lighter fed cattle 
weights* may drop spring quarter beef pro* 
duction 2 to 3 percent below last year. 

Profits on fed cattle marketed during the 
past months have been good since most of 
these cattle were purchased before the sharp 
runup in feeder cattle prices. Profit margins 
may be squeezed as the higher priced feeder 
cattle are marketed later on this year. 

Placements of cat tie on feed this spring 
will probably continue above yeapearlier 
levels. This continued high level of place- 
ments could result in year-to-year increases 
in fed cattle marketings during the summer 
and fall- 

I Eeifers on feed in the 23 States on April 
I rose 21 percent above a year ago to a 
record high 4.3 million head- The large 
number of heifers going into feedlots is one 
indication that cattlemen have not begun to 
make large increases in ihe breeding herd. 
James Nix (202) 447-8972 
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Policy 



Last month's Agricultural Outlook 
reported on the farm policy initiatives 
announced in late March. Additional details 
pertinent to those initiatives include 

- Producers offering additional diversion 
wQl receive payments. The payment will be 
based on normal production from the 
acrea^ planted for harvest of the particular 
corn, sorghum, barley, or coiion crop. The 
payment rate is 20 cents per bushel for com, 
12 cents a bushel for sorghum and barley, 
and 2 cents a pound for cotton. 

For farmers to be eligible for pay- 
ments, their 1978 plantings of com, 
sorghum, and barley cannot exceed 1977 
plantings for each of the crops. For cotton, 
diverted acreage plus acreage for harvest can- 
not exceed the 1977 planted acreage. 

- Producers will receive half of the total 
payment at signup. 

- The signup period for the programs 
will run through at least May 15. 

- Starting May 1, 1977-crop corn and 
grain sorghum can be put into the reserve 
program. 

Diversion Program May Further 
Reduce Feed Grain, Cotton 
And Soybean Acreage 

Estimates are that 1 million acres will be 
placed in set-aside or land diversion under 
the feed grain program, with about 60 per- 
cent set-aside acreage and 40 percent land 
diversion. 



The likely impact of the recently 
announced diversion program could be to 
reduce feed grain plantings by 2 to 4 million 
acres from April intentions estimates. The 
program would also probably cut soybean 
acreage from the almost 64 million acres 
planned as of April J. 

With somewhat smaller supplies, corn 
prices for 1978/79 are expected to average 
15 to 25 cents a bushel above what would 
have been expected without the programs. 

Cotton Diversion Program To 
Strengthen Prices 

Planted acreage is expected to be reduced 
a half million acres or so from April 1 inten- 
tions. 

Farm prices will likely be strenghthened, 
while net returns could rise S50 to $60 
million. As a result, consumer prices of 
goods made from cotton will be slightly 
higher. 

Grazing and Hay Initiatives To Cut 
Wheat Production 

The recent changes are expected to result 
in an additional 1 to 1.5 million wlieat acres 
being grazed or hayed, with a 30- to 50- 
million -bushel reduction in 1978 wheat 
production. 

Target Prices, Loan Rates for 1978 
Crops Announced 

Unless new legislation is passed, the 
lineup of price supports for 1 978 has been 
set. Although sorghum, barley, and rice 
target prices md rice loan rates are still listed 
as preliminary, no substantial changes are 
expected in the final announcements for 
these particular support prices. 



PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 1978 

Target price*: 

COrnlSperbuJ 2 10 

Sorghum 1 ($ per bu,l 2.28 

Barley 1 (Sperbu.) 2.25 

Wheat 1 (Sperbu.} J 3.00 r 

3.05 

Cotton (cts. perJb.) v**.-^ 52 -° 

Rice 1 (SpefcwU V.". . 8.53 

Loan ratesj 

Com (S per bu.) *> 2.00 

Sorghum f$ per bu.) 1 .90 

Bar*«y (S per buJ 1.63 

Oati (Sperbu. > 1,03 

Ry* (S per bu.l 1.70 

Wheal (S per bu J 2.25 

Jfcotton (ctr Per IbJ 44.0 

"Rice 1 IS per cwt.) 6.40 

Soybeans f$ per bu ) 4,50 

'Preliminary *The wheat target will be $3.05 

per burfiel if 197B/79 Production is 1.8 bifliOn 
bushel* or less, or $3.00 per bushel if production is 
above 1,8 billion bushels. 



Target prices for 1978 are set directly by 
law (com, wlieat, and cotton) and by pre- 
scribed formula (rice). In the case of 
sorghum and barley, targets arc set in 
relation lo com on the basis of cost of pro- 
duction. Loan rates are set by the Secretary 
within guidelines established by law. 

Emergency Feed Program in Use 

Under the emergency feed program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture can provide finan- 
cial aid to farmers if their livestock is 
threatened by conditions of natural disaster 
During the emergency period, farmers can 
be reimbursed up to half the cost of buying 
teed. More than $63 million was paid out 
between October 1 and February 28 to over 
83,000 applicants to help buy feed under 
the emergency program. 

Wool Payments Necessary for 
1977 Clip 

Producers will receive about $25 million 
in incentive payments on 1977 marketings 
of shorn wool, Payments are also made to 
producers who market unshorn lambs The 
wool program is intended to encourage 
producers to improve the quality of wool. 

The 1977 Act increased the support price 
of shorn wool from 72 to 9° cents per 
pound. This was the first increase since 
1970. No 1977 wool payments would have 
been needed if the support price had 
remained at 72 cents. No payments are 
needed for 1977 marketings of mohair. 

USDA Begins Issuing Half Billion 
Dollars In Barley, Sorghum 
Deficiency Payments: 

Checks totaling more than $156 million 
were issued by USDA in mid-April lo barley 
and sorghum farmers. The 281 ,000 checks 
mailed represented about a third of the 
expected payout of a half-billion dollars in 
deficiency payments for these two crops. 

In all approximately $76.8 million will go 
lo barley producers, while about $79.5 mil- 
lion will be sent to sorghum farmers. The 
remainder of the payments will be made as 
applications are received at county ASCS 
offices. 

Under a law signed by President Carter in 
April, barley producers who receive defi- 
ciency payments wil) be allowed to count 
these payments as 1977 Income if they file 
an amended 1977 income tax return. 

Deficiency payments are made when the 
average price received by farmers during the 
first 5 months of the marketing year falls 
below a government established target price. 
The per bushel payment rate is the differ- 
ence between the target priccrand the higher 
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of either the loan rate for the commodity or 
the average price received by farmers, 

For the 1977 sorghum crop, the average 
price received by farmers was $1 .69. The per 
bushel payment rate will therefore be 38 
cents, the difference between the $2.28 tar- 
get price and the loan level of $L90, 

For 1977-Crop barley, the average price 
received was SL65. The per bushel payment 
rate will be 50 cents, the difference between 
$1.65 and the barley target price of $2.15. 
The 1977 barley loan rate was $1.63. 

Change in Tax Law Affects Farmers 
A change in the tax law signed recently 
by President Carter would permit fanners to 
report as 1977 income millions of dollars in 
1977 farm program payments they received 
after Dec. 31 . To do so, farmers need to 
show that under their normal marketing 
practices, they could have sold the crop last 
year. Farmers may elect to do this to offset 
low income last year or to avoid possibility 
of having to report two payments during I 
year 

A fanner who has already filed a 1977 
income tax return may take advantage of the 
change in F ihe law by filing Form 1040-X 
within 3 years after the original filing date. 
Specific questions should be addressed to 
county extension agents or the local IKS 
office. 

Emergency Farm Legislation 
Killed in Congress 

House and Senate conferees completed 
work on MR. 6782, the Emergency Agricul- 
tural Act of 1978, in early April. This bill 
provided for increases in the established 
target prices and loan rates for wheat, feed 
grains, and upland cotton to producers par- 
ticipating in the previously announced pro- 
grams for these crops. The bill also provided 
for graduated target pnces (flexible parity 
program) for producers who voluntarily 
removed from production either 35 or 50 
percent of their planted acreage. 

While this bill received Senate approval 
by a 49 to 41 vote, the House, by a vote of 
268 to 150, later killed the measure. H.R. 
6782 had been threatened with veto had it 
cleared Congress and been sent to the 
President for signature. 



Conferees Draft New Bill 

After the House defeat of tLR. 6782, 
Senate and House conferees met again in 
late April to draft another proposal to aid 
farmers. Their latest bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set target prices 
and would also establish a floor of 48 cents 
a pound for Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) cotton loans. The 1977 Act prescribes 
formulas for determining the cotton loan 
level, but does not set a minimum. 

Pie Administration indicated that it 
would use the target price authority only to 
raise the 1978 wheat target price from S3 to 
53-40 per busheL The new bill would also 
increase the CCC lending authority from 
$14.5 to S25 billion effective October 1, 
1978- This latest conference proposal is 
expected to be introduced to the House of 
Senate early in May, 

House Approves Farm Credit Bill 

On April 24, the House voted 347 to 23 
for emergency credit legislation for farmers 
and ranchers. The bill, H.R. 1 1504, would 
authorize $4 billion in government insured 
and guaranteed loans for farmers by the end 
of 1979, and extend the 1974 Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act until September 30, 
1979. In addition, the bill would: 

- increase limits on Farmers Home 
Administration (FmEGA) farm owner- 
ship loans from $100,000 to $200,000 
for direct and insured loans and to 
$300,000 for guaranteed loans, 

- raise farm operating loan limits from 
$50,000 to $100,000 for FmHA 
insured loans and to 5200,000 for 
guaranteed operating loans, 

- insure that FmHA mortgage guarantees 
be no less favorable than those offered 
by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 

■ offer individual farmers up to 
$400,000 to refinance outstanding 
loans wirh repayment over 30 years if 
secured by realty and over 7 years, 
renewable for 5 more years, if secured 
by other means, 

sei a total loan ceiling of $2 billion in 
1978 and $4 billion in 1979, 
- enable farmers and ranehers owning 
livestock fed in custom feed yards to 
qualify for assistance under the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act- 
Trie bill next goes to the Senate where the 
Agriculture Committee has already approved 
a similar measure. James Johnson and Cecil 
Davison, (202)447-8840 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Early indications point to another large 
world grain crop in 1978/79. As winter 
grains ripen and spring plantings get under- 
way, no major problems have developed in 
the Northern Hemisphere. However, condi- 
tions remain dry in South America and 
Australia* At this time, the world area 
planted to both wheat and coarse grains is 
expected to be unchanged from 1977/78. 

Our initial projection estimates 1978/79 
world wheat and coarse gram production 
slightly above the l.07billion harvested in 
1977/78 and just below the 1976/77 record. 
Most of the increase is expected in the USSR 
and several competing grain-exporting coun- 
tries. In both cases, recovery is expected 
from reduced 1977/78 harvests. 

Early prospects are generally favorable 
for 1978 world rice production, but there 
are several potential problem areas in Asia 
such as Thailand and Indonesia. 

More Wheat in Canada 

Canada's April 1 planting intentions indi- 
cate a sligjit increase in area planted to 
wheat* A near-doubling of durum plantings 
should offset slight decreases for other 
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wheat plantings. Canadian course grain 
plantings may be down 5 percent. Area 
planted to oilseeds is expected to expand by 
36 percent. 

Moisture conditions in the Prairie Prov- 
inces are adequate after a winter of heavy 
snows. Canadian wheat exports may fail 
slightly from 1977/78'sexpected record of 
16 million tons but will still be the second 
highest in history. 

Key Southern Hemisphere Countries 
Plagued by Bad Weather 

Adverse weather has dampened prospects 
for Argentina's grain sorghum harvest and 
the Brazilian com and soybean crops this 
year, Argentine feed grain exports will be 
about the same as last year's record 10,2 
million metric tons. 

Brazil's soybean crop is likely to total 
between 9/7 to 10.2 million metric tons, 
compared with 1 2 million a year earlier. The 
com crop may fall to less than 15 million 
metric tons, compared with 18.8 million 
tonsayear earlier. Brazil's soybean and soy- 
bean meal exports are expected to drop 
sharply and the country may even import 
over a million tons of corn in contrast to last 
year's exports of around 1.3 million tons. 

Australia's wheat and feed grain crops 
were reduced by around a fifth because of a 
prolonged drought that began in late 1977. 
But wheat exports continued at a record 
pace in 1977/78 and are likely to total 10.5 
million tons-the highest ever. Feed grain 
exports are expected to drop from last year's 
34 million as the result of the drought. 
Exports of grains are also likely to drop in 
1978/79 because of a drawdown in stocks. 

Western Europe's Output Increasing 

The outlook for Western Europe's 
agriculture in 1978 is for a continued 
increase in production of moil crops and 
livestock products if weather remains favor- 
able- Total production of grains iscxpected 
to be above last year's good crop ot 135 
million ions, with wheat production recover- 
ing from 1977's reduced leveL 

Potato production, however, is likely to 
be down as a result of overabundance and 
depressed prices in 1977. Also, excessive 
sugarbeet production in many countries is 
forcing farmers to lower output goals for 
1978. 

Meat production is expected to rise 
slightly this year, with continued major gains* 
in pork and poultry. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Western 
Europe in fiscal 1978 are not likely to match 



the $8,6 billion of 1977, Feed supplies in 

Western Europe— both grains and forages— 
have improved dramatically. U.S. soybean 
exports to Western Europe have increased in 
fiscal 1978, the result of larger U.S. supplies, 
sharply lower prices earlier in the season, 
and the depreciation of the dollar. 

Soviets and East Europeans Set 
Ambitious Grain Goals 

The Soviet Union's grain production 
target for 1978 calls for 220 million metric 
tons, 12 percent above 1977's crop of 196 
million tons. To reach the target, yields 
would have to be boosted by favorable 
weather during the growing season since the 
grain area Is expected to be down about 2 
percent from 1977. 

Winter grains were sown under good soil 
moisture conditions, and a Late fall per- 
mitted good development. Winter damage to 
these grains is judged to have been about 
average. Because of good fall weather, fall 
fieldwork for spring grains was successfully 
completed, potentially benefitting yields. 

Government targets call for 1978 grain 
production to expand by about a tenth in 
Eastern Europe— though this goal may be 
overly ambitious judging from past produc- 
tion gains. Land utilization and land im- 
provement will be receiving special attention 
in 1978. Fertilizer use is expanding, and new 
crop varieties and larger machines also are 
being introduced. 

Oilseed production in Eastern Europe, 
although slated to increase, is not likely to 
match the growth in demand. Domestic out- 
put accounts for only about a fifth of total 
oilmeal used in Eastern Europe, and the 
protein meal in feed concentrates is still 
below the optimal feed rations used in 
western developed countries. 

With the opening of new soybean 
processing plants and expansion of old 
plants, some shift in imports from meal to 
beans is likely this year. 

Asian Production Prospects 
Relatively Favorable 

Agricultural production in South and 
East Asia is expected to continue to increase 
in 1978. Another good wheat crop is antici- 
pated for India- India's summer crops 



depend upon the performance of the 

monsoon during the Critical months of July 
through September 

Jn Bangladesh, food grain production is 
expected to increase about 3.5 percent. 
Although small compared with total 
Bangladesh grain production, wheat produc- 
tion is expected lo increase in 1978. How- 
ever, per capita gram consumption will 
increase only slightly, Bangladesh remains 
subject to volatile domestic production due 
to adverse weather. 

Pakistan expects a bumper 1978 wheat 
crop due to good weather, adequate irriga- 
tion water, increased area under high- 
yielding varieties, and higher procurement 
prices, 

Thailand's 1 978 spring rice crop is 
expected to be down, as was the fall crop. 
Drought continues and Irrigation water sup- 
plies are insufficient. 

Indonesia's 1978 rice crop also is In 
danger from low soil moisture and pests, and 
output may be slightly below the poor 1977 
harvest. 

In South Korea, barley production is 
expected to rebound in 1978. However, 
little growth is expected in the rice harvest 
following 1977*s dramatic gain- 
China experienced generally normal to 
above normal temperatures throughout most 
agricultural areas from the fall of 1977 to 
the spring of 1978. 

Precipitation in January and February 
ranged from normal to above-normal. Crops 
planted in the fall to be harvested in summer 
of 1978 had a good start toward a record 
harvest. However, weather conditions 
worsened gradually in the North China Plains 
during late March and April, dimming winter 
crop prospects somewhat from the opti- 
mistic assessment earlier. 

If the drought persists, damage to wheat 
could be serious,even though ample 
accumulated rainfalls since September 1977 
will tend to minimize the effect of me spring 
drought. At this point, weather damage to 
wheat is not as severe as in 1977. 

Extended wet and cold weather in the 
South during March delayed some early rice 
transplanting. However, damage to early rice 
appears localized and not serious. 

If favorable weather prevails for the 
remainder of the growing season t 1978 crop 
production could still be a record and signifi- 
cantly better than the poor crop of 270 
million metric tons in 1977. 
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Africa and Near East Benefiting 
From Good Weather 

The North Afrtean drought, which began 
in the spring of 1977, seems lohavc ended, 
Morocco and Libya received abundant rain- 
fall during the winter, and Algeria received 
rains in February and March. The drought 
extended longer in Tunisia. After mid-]978, 
North African grain imports likely will drop 
off. 

Drought and resulting food' shortages 
have ieturned to the western pirt of the 
Sahcl (including Mali, Mauritania, 
Gambia, Senegal, and Cape Verde Islands). 
Food contributions (chiefly grains) have 
been flowing in from the international com- 
munity. To dale, famine does not seem to be 
as serious as it was in the early 1970's. 
Guinea-Bissau (formerly Portuguese Guinea) 
has also suffered partial crop failure. 

South Africa, after a dry start Jsexperi- 
encingan excellent summer growing season. 
A near-record com harvest of 9.8 million 
metric is estimated, with possible exports of 
3.5 million tons. A large grain sorghum crop 
of 450,000 tons metric tons, with exports of 
about J60,000i ns,isalsoexpected T 

Iran's crop outlook for 1978 is for little 
expansion in area or production. Increases in 
consumption of wheat and feed grains will 
lead to higher imports. 

In Turkey, weather remains favorable for 
wheat production, and a further expansion 
in output is anticipated. With a wheat sur- 
plus in excess of 5 million metric tons, Tur- 
key's wheat exports could reach 1 to 2 
million metric tons in 1978/79. Turkey has 
become a major competitor with the United 
States in the North African wheat market. 
Dewain Rahe, (202)447*8260 

May Situation Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's World Food and Agricultural 
Outlook and Situation Board iriis month are: 



Title 


Off Press 


Fats and Oils 


May 4 


Vegetable 


May 5 


Sugar and Sweeiener 


May 9 


Feed 


May 15 


Export Outlook 


May 18 


Livestock and Meat Supplement 


May 19 


Dairy 


May 22 


Wheat 


May 24 


Cotton and Wool 


May 26 




Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to; ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054 South Building, USDA, 
Washington, D.C 20250. 



The Dollar Decline and 
U.S. Agricultural Trade 



By Amatia VelUamm-Fidcts 

Foreipt Demand and Competition Division 

Economics, Statistics. a?id 

Cooperatives Service 

The dollar decline in foreign exchange 
markets during the first 3 months of 1978 
has meant lower prices for our agricultural 
exports in a number of major export 
markets. However, internal supply demand 
considerations m foreign countries— rather 
than exchange rates— are likely to continue 
to be the prime determinant of Our sales this 
year since at the very least a third of our 
agricultural exports involve trade that is not 
sensitive to world price changes or that con- 
tains elements of market interference which 
offsets the effects of a cheaper dollar. 

To illustrate, about half of our agricul- 
tural exports in fiscal 1977 went to western 
Europe and Japan-areas where the dollar 
has suffered its severest declines. (From the 
end of December through the end of March 
the dollar fell 3.6 percent against the 
German mark, 6,$ percent against the 
Swiss franc, and 7.6 percent against the 
Japanese yen.) 

However, a substantial portion of our 
food and feed grain exports to European 
Community (EC) countries and lo Japan 
face either variable levels, or institutional 



price arrangements which reduce the effects 
of lower prices resulting from a cheaper 
dollar. 

As a resuli, internal supply considera- 
tions—rather than currency fluctuations- 
have been the prime factor governing these 
countries 1 grain purchases from us in the 
past. And it's expected that ihese considera- 
tions will continue to be of prime impor- 
tance to our grain sales thjs year. 

Soybeans and soybean products— winch 
face relatively few trade barriers in devel- 
oped countries— are probably one of our 
more exchange rate sensitive export items. 
Yet even for these items, factors other than 
price figure heavily in the leve] of sales. 

For example, Japan's purchases of soy- 
beans and soybean meal In fiscaJ 1977 
reflected the level of soybean oil prices in 
Japan, and the supply situation around ihe 
world, rather than the yen's appreciation. 
The declines in Brazils soybean production 
this year are expected to boost U.S. soybean 
exports to the world. 

The decline of our dollar also has little or 
no effect on shipments to developing coun- 
tries— which take about 30 percent of 
our farm exports. Many of these countries* 
currencies are tied to the dollar or have cur- 
rencies which depreciated against the dollar. 
Thus, instead of becoming cheaper, our 
dollar has become more expensive or stayed 
the same since its value started floating 7 
years ago. 

In addition, much of the market in devel^ 
oping countries is for food grams, where 
demand is more price inelastic than for less 
essential foodstuffs. Consequently, imports 
are based heavily on the size of local 
supplies. 

Exchange rate considerations also do not 
weigh as heavily in the import policies of the 
centrally planned countries. Instead, their 
purchases of primarily U.S. food and feed 
grains and soybeans are dependent on 
internal government policies and available 
domestic supplies although the level of pur- 
chases may be influenced by relative prices. 

For Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) countries with abun- 
dant foreign currency reserves, declines in 
the dollar are not likely to shift demand for 
U.S. exports of raw agricultural commodities 
vis-a-vis other exporters. Yet if these coun- 
tnes continue to increase imports of 
processed foods. US, exports will have a 
competitive edge over those from Europe 
and Japan. 
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Recent 
Publications 



Below is a Jist of selected USDA publica- 
tions, listed by subject area, which may be 
of interest to our readers. To order reports 
you will need to write directly to Uie issuing 
agency (indicated in parentheses after each 
report citation) at the address listed beiow. 
Be sure when ordering to list the publication 
number and provide your zipcode. 

ESCS Reports: 

The pubJication order form provided on 
the inside back cover shows the publica- 
tion numbers for ESCS reports listed 
below. Simpjy circle those you would like 
to receive and mail to ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054 South Building, US Depart- 
merit of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

FAS Reports: 

FAS Information, Room 5918 South, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D£. 20250. 

State Reports: 

Publications issued by a State Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service may be 
obtained by writing the address shown in 
parentheses. No copies are available from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



New report listings, by subject matter: 

Cocoa 

World Cocoa Bean Production Up In 
1977/78. FCB 1-78 (FAS), 

Coffee 

Fourth World Coffee Production Estimate 
Down 2 Percent. FCOF 2-78 (FAS). 

Cotton 

Supplement for 1978 to Statistics on Cotton 

and Related Data, 1920-73. SB 535 

(ESCS). 

Dairy 

Dairy Price Policy: Setting, Problems, Alter- 
natives AER402(ESCS) 

Rise In World Milk Output ToConiinue In 
1978: Dairy Stocks Grow Heavy. FD 1-78 
(FAS). 

Essential Oils 

U.S. Essential Oil Trade Mounts in 1977. 
FTEA2 78(FAS). 

Grains 

Canadian Feed Grain, Policy, FAER-144 

(ESCS)- 
Reference Tables On Rice Supply Utilization 

For Individual Countries. FG 4-78 (FAS). 
Grain Exports By Selected Exporters. FG 5- 

78 (FAS) 

Livestock and Meat 

U.S. Livestock Product Exports Exceed 

Imports In 1977, FLM MT 5-78 (FAS). 
U.S. Customs Service Data On Meat 

Imports-February ]978< FLM MT 6-78 

(FASX 

Nuts 

Small Brazil Nut Crop Commands Record 
Prices in 1977. FN 3-78 (FAS), 

Poultry and Eggs 

World Poultry Meat and Egg Production 

Forecast To Increase Again In 1978. FPE 

I -78 (FAS), 
U.S. Poultry and Egg Exports At Record 

High In 1977 + Imports Jump. FPE 2-78 

(FAS). 



Processed Fruits 

Processed Cherry Production Falls In France 

And Italy. FCAN 1-78 (FAS). 
World Tomato Processing Out put Rebounds 

In 1977. FVEG2 78(FAS), 

Seeds, Field And Vegetable 

U.S. Seed Exports Continue To Expand- 

Mexico And Italy Now Leading Markets. 

FFVS 1*78 (FAS). 

Spices 

U.S. Trade In Spices And Flavoring Materials 
Up In 1977. FTEA 1 78 (FAS), 

Tobacco 

U.S. Tobacco Exports In 1977 Hit Record 
Value Of $1.7 Billion, FT 1-78 (FAS), 

Vegetables 

Bumper Potato Crops in Western Europe, 
South America, And Canada. FVEG 1-78 
(FAS). 

Miscellaneous 

Factors Affecting Imports of Grains, 

Oilseeds, and Oilseed Products In Iran. 

FAER 145 (ESCS), 
USSR Agricultural Situation: Review of 

1977 and Outlook for 1978. Supplement 

1 to WAS 15 (ESCS) 
Food Consumption, Prices, and Expendi- 
tures. Supplement for 1976 to AER-138 

(ESCS). 
Alternative Futures Tor World Food In 

1 985- Volume I, World Gol Model 

Analytical Report. FAER 146 (ESCS). 
A Socioeconomic Profile Of The Northern 

Great Plains Coal Region, AER*400 

(ESCS), 

State Reports 

Preliminary Grape Crush Report 1977 Crop. 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258. Sacramento, 
California 95806. 

Final Grape Crush Report 1977 Crop. 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento. 
California 95806, 
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General Economy 



U.S. economic activity declined during 
the first quarter of 1978 largely as a result of 
the coal strike and the severe weather. The 
monthly indicators improved significantly in 
March and rapid growth is anticipated during 
the second quarter. Growth for the year is 
expected to be around 4 percent, assuming a 
tax cut of $25 to S30 billion. 

The Nations gross national product 
(GNP), declined 0j6 percent in the first 
quarter, after adjustment for inflation, 
following an increase of 3.8 percent in the 
fourth quarter of last year. The Department 
of Commerce estimates that thecoal strike 
and the severe weather reduced real GNP by 

REAL OUTPUT DECLINES 

Billon Dollars 

m 




approximately 2 l h to 3 percentage points 
from what it would otherwise have been, 

Real final sales (GNP excluding inventory 
adjustments) m the first quarter declined 1.3 
percent at an annual rate, following the 
st rong6 + 1 -percent increase registered J u ring 
the final quarter of last year. 

Real personal consumption expenditures 
declined marginally in January -March as the 
increase in services did not offset the 
declines in durable and nondurable goods. 
Business investment showed some reaJ 
growth but government purchases, residen- 
tial construction, and net exports all de- 
clined. 

Inventory accumulation, on the other 
hand, accelerated during January -March. 
Sluggish sales were a significant factor. 

Inflation Accelerates 

The GNP implicit price deflator- the 
broadest gauge of inflation, advanced at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 7.1 per- 
cent during the first quarter.com pared with 
5.9 percent during the previous quarter. 

At the same time* the Consumer Price 
Index in March advanced 93 percent at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate from 3 
months earlier and the wholesale price index 
was up 1 2 percent over the same period. 

Expectations are for more moderate rates 
of inflation in the second quarter, Both the 
GNP deflator and the consumer price index 
are forecast to show average increases of 
about 6 to 7 percent for the year. 

The recent inflation has had its impact on 
the farm sector as well as the rest of the 
economy. The fact that farmers must pay 
higher prices for inputs and have little con- 
trol over the prices they receive for their 
products makes them particulsrly vulner- 
able. 

Monthly indicators Signal Upturn 

An upswing in the monthly economic 
indicators occurred in March after a gen- 
erally weak first quarter -especially for 
production, sales* and income, 

Employment continued to gain in the 
first quarter-rising some 650,000 from 
December to March-despite the downturn 
in economic activity. The unemployment 
rate averaged 6.2 percent for the latest 
quarter, down from 6.6 percent in October- 
December. 

Retail sales in February and March 
Climbed strongjy from January's weather- 
depressed level, and industrial production 



rebounded in March at a seasonally adjusted 
L4 percent afier a modest 03-percent rise in 
February and a 8-percem decline in Jan- 
uary. 

In March, housing starts were back up to 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 2 million 
units, and personal income climbed 1.2 per- 
cent^the biggest gain since December 

Consumer Incoire and Demand To 
Strengthen 

Real disposable personal income (DPI) 
rose a slim 1*3 percent (annual rate) during 
llie first .quarter* but was up 5.5 percent over 
the same quarter a year ago. Assuming a tax 
cut t ieal DPI in 1978 is expected to be up 
4*4 to 5 percent over 1977. On t per capita 
basis, the 1978 advance should be around 4 
to4J4 percent. 

Real personal consumption expenditures 
declined marginally during the first quarter. 
Sluggish income growth was a major factor, 
but consumers saved a larger percentage of 
disposable Income— 5.9 percent compared 
with 5.6 percent in the previous quarter. 

Expenditures for food and beverages in 
constant dollars were up 3.1 percent over 
tiie first quarter of 1977, with spending for 
clothing and shoes advancing 4.6 percent. 
During the April-June quarter, year-to-year 
increases should pick up > thus helping to 
boost overall demand for food and fiber. 

Wiih renewed growth expected during 
the next three quarters, real consumer 
expenditures in 1978 should average about 4 
percent higher than Last year, Ruth EHeson 
(202)447 7643 

REAL INCOME HOLDS STEADY 

Thousand Dollars 
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Fe* captta disposable Income 
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1976 1977 

°Seasonaffy adjusted annual /ates. 



1978 



oChange from previous quarter. Seasonsffy adjusted 
annual rare. * Prduntnary. 
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Spotlight on the 
Producer Price Index 



Pie Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
began publishing a Producer Price Index 
(PP1) on April 6 with March 1978 data. This 
change parallels new emphasis on analysis of 
price movements by stage of processing 
groupings rather than by commodity group- 
ings. The data and sampling techniques 
formerly used for the Wholesale Price Index 
(WPI) remain the same. 

The PPI's continue to measure average 
changes In prices received in US- primary 
markets by producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. A 2800-item sample of 
all commodities produced or Imported for 
sale in commerciaJ transactions Is used in 
determining thePP!. 

Despite the new emphasis on price move- 
ments by stage of processing, PPPs can be 
organized either by stage of processing or by 
commodities. The stage of processing struc- 
ture organizes products by degree of fabrica- 
tion-finished goods, intermediate or semi- 
finished goods, and crude materials. The 
commodity structure organizes products by 
similarity of end-use or material composi- 
tion. 

Problems With Commodity-Grouped 
Indexes 

Commodity grouped indexes sometimes 
produce exaggerated or misleading signals of 
price changes by reflecting the same price 
movement through various stages of process- 
ing. 



For example* a price rise for wheat could 
result in a price increase for flour which 
could cause a boost in bread prices. As a 
result, the AJl Commodities Wholesale Price 
Index and the Farm Products and Processed 
Foods and Feeds Price Index would reflect 
the same price movement three times— for 
wheat , flour, and bread- This multiple 
counting occurs because the weighting stuc- 
ture for the AJl Commodities WPI uses total 
shipment values at all stages of processing. 

For an analysis of general price trends, 
the stage-of -processing indexes are more 
useful than commodity-grouped indexes. 
For this reason* BLS is now emphasizing the 
Finished Goods Puce Index* which appears 
tobe the best available single measure of 
price changes at the producer level. 

This index includes only price changes 
received by producers for those commodities 
that will eventually be sold to final users— 
both other producers and individual con- 
sumer 

BLS will continue to publish the All 
Commodities WPI, commodity -grouped 
indexes, and individual commodity indexes 
since they have a long history of interest and 
use. 

Stage-of*Processing Breakdown 

The state-of- processing (SOP) indexes are 
derived from the same detailed data as the 
All Commodities Indexes. Each commodity 
group is assigned to one or more SOP index 
according to the buyer of the commodity 
and the amount of processing, manufac- 
turing, or assembling needed before the com- 
modities enter the market. The same com 
modity group may be assigned to more than 
one stage of processing if different classes of 
buyers purchase ihe same commodity. 

The stage-ofprocessing indexes include 
the following: 

-Finished goods, are commodities ready 
for sale to the ultimate user- either an 
individual consumer or a business firm. 
Producer finished goods (capital equipment) 
include such items as motor trucks and farm 
equipment. Consumer finished goods include 
foods which can be cither unprocessed, like 
eggs or fresh vegetables* or processed, such 
as bakery products. 

The makeup of the Finished Goods Price 
Index differs from the Consumer Price Index 



(CPI)* The Finished Goods Price Index in- 
cludes capital goods not sold to consumers 
and, consequently, no! in thcCPl. The CP1 
includes services that art not in the Finished 
Goods Price index. The Consumer Finished 
Goods PPl and iheCPl/Cummodities are the 
most nearly comparable, though not exact. 

—Intermediate materials are those com- 
modities that have been processed, but 
require further processing before they are 
ready for the final consumer, such as cotton 
yam and flour. 

-Qude Materials ire any products 
entering the market for the first time that 
will have to be processed before final con- 
sumption. Most agricultural products, such 
as grains, raw cotton, and Livestock, fall in 
this category. 

Food accounts for about 25 percent of 
the Finished Goods Index, materials for 
food manufacturing represent about VA 
percent of the Intermediate Materials Index, 
and foodstuffs and fcedstuffs account for 
around 58 percent of the Crude Materials 
Index- 

In calculating the PPl, price changes for 
the various commodities are averaged to- 
gether using weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of 
all commodities as of 1972. The base period 
used in expressing the published indexes is 
usually 1967. 

Because of these changes, the wholesale 
price table in the Statistical Indicators sec- 
tion has been renamed and revised to reflect 
the new emphasis on stage of processing. 
Producer price indexes for food and agricul- 
tural products will be carried in this table, 
However, price indexes for commodities will 
continue to be carried for comparability 
with our previous WPI table. Robert R. 
Milter (202) 447-7330 

Farm Population Drops 

The U.S. farm population dropped 5-4 
percent during 1977, or by some 450,000 
persons, according to a report issued recently 
by the Bureau of the Census and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

An average of 7.8milliOn persons, roughly 
3te percent of the total U.S. population, 
lived on farms in ruraJ areas of the United 
States during the 12^month period centered 
on April 1977. 

The farm population averaged a 3.1- 
percent decline annually during 1970-77. 
The rate of loss differed significantly by 
race, with a 2.5-percent average annual loss 
of white farm residents, compared with 10.3 
percent for blacks. 
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Food and 
Marketing 



The rate of increase in grocery store food 
prices still appears likcJy to slow somewhat 
this spring from the rapid rate experienced 
this past winter. Second quarter prices for 
food at home are expected to average 
around 2 percent above the first quarter 
and 7 percent above the second quarter last 
year. This would compare with a first quar 
ter increase of a little more than 3 percent 
from the previous quarter and nearly 8 
percent from a year earlier. 

Barring serious weather problems affect- 
ing crop or livestock production, the rate of 
price increase is likely to slow further this 
summer. Third quarter grocery prices may 
average a little over 1 percent above the 
previous quarter and about 6te percent 
aboveayear earlier. 

By fall, when most major Crops are har- 
vested and supplies of red meat and poultry 
are seasonally large, grocery prices are 
expected to hoJd about steady at the third 
quarter leveJ. Prices may end the year 6 or 7 
percent above the fourth quarter of 1977. 

For all of 1978, grocery store food prices 
still seem likeJy to average 6 to 8 percent 
above last year. Meanwhile, prices for food 
consumed away from home are expected to 
continue to rise throughout 1978 at an 
annual rate of 7 or 8 percent, about the 
same rate as for the past 2 years. Conse- 
quently, the average increase for all food 
prices for 1978 is also expected to fall 
within the 6- to 8-percent range. 



The anticipated rises fn grocery store 
food prices this spring and summer will be 
broad jy distributed among the major rood 
groups. Prices are likely to climb for most 
major food items, except coffee, some fresh 
vegetables, and eggs. 

Price increases for food products which 
originate on U.S. farms will reflect both 
higher prices Tor farm commodities and 
higher charges for marketing and distributing 
these foods, in contrast, last year about two- 
thirds of the average food price increase 
centered around a relatively few items, 
especially coffee and other imported foods 
and fish. Practically all of the remaining 
increase resulted from higher charges for 
marketing domes* ically produced food prod- 
ucts after they left the farm. 

For all of 1978, the farm value of domes- 
tic foods is expected to average 8 or 10 
percent above 1977 and account for almost 
half of the total price rise. Farm-to-retail 
price spreads will probably average 6 or 7 
percent above last year, reflecting rising 
wage rates and higher prices for most of the 
inputs used by marketing firms. Widening 
marketing spreads will account for about 
two-fifths of the 1978 food price advance. 

Imported foods and fish will account for 
the remainder, or about a tenth of the price 
increase. Retail prices for these items are 
expected to average around 4 to 6 percent 
higher in 1978 as further price increases for 
fish, sugar and imported foods more than 
offset lower coffee prices, Larry Summers 
(202)4478707 

FOOD PRICES UP SHARPLY 
IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1978 




Wholesale Price Index, Ai food 
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MARKET BASKET OF FARM FOODS 1 








Farm- 




Period 


Retail 


Farm 


retail 


Farmers' 




cost 


value 


spread 


share 






196 7« 100 




Percent 


1966. . . 


101.1 


1063 


97.8 


41 


1967 . .. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


39 


1968. . . 


103.6 


1053 


102.5 


39 


1969... 


109.1 


114,8 


105,5 


41 


1970 . . . 


113,7 


114.0 


113.5 


39 


1971 ... 


115.7 


1144 


116.6 


38 


1972 . . . 


121.3 


125.0 


119.0 


40 


1973 . . . 


1423 


167.2 


126 5 


46 


1974 . . . 


1619 


(783 


151.5 


43 


1975... 


173.6 


187.2 


165.0 


42 


1976.., 


175.4 


178.4 


173,5 


39 


1977' .. 


179,2 


179,1 


1793 


39 


1976 










1 


176.7 


183.3 


172.6 


40 


II 


175.3 


1826 


170.8 


40 


III ... 


176,0 


178.6 


174.4 


39 


fV . 


173.5 


169,1 


176.3 


38 


1977 1 










i 


177.1 


176.8 


1773 


39 


ii 


178.8 


178.6 


178.9 


39 


jii .. . 


180,3 


180.2 


180,4 


39 


IV . . . 


180.6 


179,2 


181,6 


38 


1978' 
I 


187,7 


1923 


1847 


-40 



'Represent* all food originating on US. farms 
sold trt retail food Store* The retail OOti is a 
component of the Consumer Price Index Published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value 
is the payment to farmers for equivalent quantities 
of food Products lets allowance for byproducts. 
The farm-retail spread is ihe difference between 
retail cost and farm value. * Preliminary. 

March Food Prices Continue To Rise 

Retail food prices rose a litile over I 
percent from February to March, reflecting 
higher farm prices for many U.S. 
commodities and some increase in prices of 
imported foods and fishery products. 

Livestock products -including beef> pork, 
poultry, and eggs-accounted for about 
thrce-fifthsof the nsc at retail. RetaiJ prices 
for fresJt fruits and vegetables Contributed 
most to the price increases on the crop side. 

Despite the continuing upward pressure 
on operating costs of food marketing firms 
from rising wage rates and higher prices for 
most purchased goods and services, farm- 
retail spreads decreased 0.5 percent in 
March. This situation resulted because the 4* 
percent increase in return! to farmers from 
February to March was not fully reflected at 
retail. Thus, further price increases at retail 
are likely in April. 

Prices of imported foods and fishery 
products increased about 0.6 percent in 
March, compared with a 1.4 percent rise for 
domestically produced foods. Among the 
imported foods, sharp price increases for 
bananas, sugar, and chocolate products were 
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partially offset by declining coffee prices. 
Prices for fishery products showed lit tie 
change. 

Compared with a year earlier, grocery 
store prices in March were up about 8 
percent. Higher prices to farmers contri- 
buted about half of the rise. Increased mar- 
keting spreads and higher prices for fish and 
imported foods shared almost equally in the 
remainder. A way -from* home food prices 
were up nearly the same as grocery store 
prices, reflecting higher costs for the food 
purchased by eating establishments as well 
as rising operating Costs. Henry Badger 
(202)447-8454 

Coffee Prices Continue Falling, 
Sugar Prices May Co Higher 

In March, the composite green coffee 
price (a weighted measure of the major types 
of coffee) averaged $1.68 per pound* com- 

RETAIL BEEF PRICES UP 
AS FARM VALUES RISE , . . 




IMIIIII 



. . SPREADS EASE 
75 

Total farm-retail spread 



50 




25 



lllllllllll 
1976 



Carcaas-ietal spread 



Farm -car caaa spread c 



MINIMI 

1977 



IIMIIIMII 
* 1978 



* Payment to farmer for 2JB fbs. cfac* sreer /ess 
aftowance fat byproducts. O Charges for in-city 
dottvary* whofesafing and rvtmkng nChayes for 
marketing, slaughtering, cunng, processing, and 
shipping. a Ptaiiminary. 



pared with about $2 in December and 
January, and the April 1977 peak price of 
$3.33 per pound. Wholesale prices of roasted 
coffee averaged $3.03 per pound in March, 
almost a $1 lower than the June 1977 peak. 

Coffee prices are expected to continue to 
decline in coming months. The U.S. average 
retail price of a 1 -pound can of roasted 
coffee may decline to between $2 and $2.50 
per pound by December, compared with 
$3-43 in February. Declining coffee prices 
reflect expanding supplies and reduced con- 
sumption. 

The U.S. average retail price for a 5- 
pound package of sugar rose from about 21 
cents per pound last November to 24 cents 
per pound in March. Further increases in 
prices are likely this spring and summer, 
reflecting the recent hikes in raw and whole- 
sale refined sugar prices. Retail sugar prices 
could be in the 24- to 26-cents- per- pound 
range by the third quarter. Fred Gray, (202) 
447-7290 

Beef Prices Rising 

With smaller supplies available, prices for 
beef have been rising in recent montlis. 
Retail prices for Choice bee f averaged around 
$] .55 a pound in March, up 22 cents a 
pound (16 percent) from a year earlier and 
the highest in more than 2 years. The 
increase from a year ago resulted from 
higher farm prices for cattle. 

Prices for Choice steers averaged about 
$48 per cwt, in March, about $11 higher 
than a year earlier. This increase raised the 
farm value (value of 2.28 pounds of live 
animal less an allowance for byproducts) per 
pound of retail cuts from 73 cents last year 
to 98 cents in March. Nearly half of this 
increase occurred in the last 2 months.. 

Reflecting the sharp rise in farm prices, 
the farm retail spread narrowed from 
February to March, averaging about 57 
cents, near the lowest level of the past 12 
months. In the short run, marketing spreads 
usually decrease when farm prices for beef 
cattle Increase rapidly because retail prices 
are slow to adjust to the new level. 

Further declines in beef supplies this 
year, strengthening cattle prices, and higher 
marketing charges point to record-high beef 
prices toward yearend. Per capita beef 
supplies in 1978 are likely to total about 5 
percent below last year. Retail prices may 
average around 12 percent higher. 

Pork Prices Also Rising 

Retail prices for pork cuts averaged 
nearly S 1 .40 per pound in March, about 1 5 
percent higher than a year earlier. And, as 
with beef, the rise resulted from higher 



prices to farmers. Marketing spreads changed 
little. The farm value of pork this March was 
28 percent above a year earlier, reflecting an 
increase in prices of barrows and gilts of 
about S10 to around $4750 per cwu Mar- 
keting spreads, although higher than in 
February, averaged about the same as In 
Much 1977. 

Retail prices for pork are expected to rise 
further through the summer as supplies of 
pork hold almost steady and hog prices 
strengthen m response to smaller beef 
supplies. As a result, farm-retail spreads may 
narrow the next few months. However, 
marketing spreads for pork may increase 
sharply in the fall if hog supplies increase as 
expected and puces decrease at the farm 
level. For the year, per capita pork supplies 
are expected to be only slightly above 1977, 
while retail pork prices may average around 
a tenth higher. 

PORK PRICES 

AND FARM VALUES UP 
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.. .SPREADS RECOVER 



Ml, III 



75 
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Wholesale- etaiJ spread ° 




50 
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Famn/vboksate spread* 1 

MM Mill lllllllllll lllllllllll 
1976 1977 * 1978 

* Payment to farmer for t$7 lb. im hog hss allowance 
for byproducts. O Charges lot in-dty dafrvery, 
wholesaling and retailing o Charges far marketing, 
slaughtering, curing, processing, and shipping. 
& Preliminary* 
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Transportation 



With the opening of the Great Lakes 

ports and the expected increase in railcar 
and barge loadings, the present transporta- 
tion crunch should be relieved somewhat. 
Unless port facilities or ocean shipping 
themselves become bottlenecks, exports will 
likely rise again in April and May. 

Despite railcar shortages, shipping delays, 
and bad weather, total grain inspections for 
export In March increased sharply in Febru- 
ary to around 45 1 million bushels. March 
inspections were a third above the same 
month last year. 

Railcar Loadings Below Year Ago 

Reported shortages of boxcars and 
hopper cars increased during March, despite 
an increase in railcar loadings of grain. 

Weekly railcar loadings averaged 23,700 
in March, nearly a tenth above February but 
down from a year earlier- 
Weekly loadings of n on metallic minerals 
(including potash and phosphate rock) aver- 
aged 1 3300 cars in March, up si ightly from 
both a month and a year earlier. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) has continued to issue car service 
orders to help alleviate the grain-car 
shortage. The most recent order in mid-April 
required 11 major railroads to allocate at 
least 55 to 70 percent of their covered 
hopper can for hauling grain. 

In addition, half the cars allocated for 
grain shipments had to be directed to rural 



elevators where shortages have been most 
acute. 

Shippers are apparently placing additional 
car orders in anticipation of the availability 
of more cars as the weather and car utiliza- 
tion improve. 

Barege Shipments Rise 

Weekly barge shipments of grain during 
March averaged 24.8 million bushels, up 
considerably from 19.5 million in February. 
During the first week of April, barge ship- 
ments of grain exceeded 34 million bushels. 
This trend is expected to continue as com- 
mercial navigation on the Upper Mississippi 
River system began in early April and tows 
have been moving downstream toward Gulf 
ports. Increased barge shipments are now 
hampered by the closing of the Chain of 
Rocks lock (Locks and Dam 27), which may 
not open till late-May. 

No major flooding is anticipated in the 
near future on any of the major waterways. 
Also water flow on some waterways is 
sharply above last year's low levels which 
hindered barge shipments. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway opened in early 
April, slightly ahead of schedule. Activity at 
Great Lakes ports is expected to be in full 
swing by May 

Rati Rates Unchanged, Ocean Freight 
Rates Continued To Rise 

Rail freight rates for shipping farm 
products remained virtually unchanged 
during March. However, Eastern and Western 
railroads are planning to file for a 4-percent 
general rate increase on May 1 in anticipa- 
tion of approval by the ICC on June I . The 
Southern railroads will file for a 2-percent 
increase. 

Ocean freight rates for grain continued to 
rise in March, a trend which began last 
December. The increase is attributed to a 
backlog of ships awaiting loading at gram 
elevators in the Gulf area and to bad weather 
in general which has slowed port operations 
for all types of cargo. The recent devaluation 
of the U.S. dollar also contributed to the 
increase in rates. 

Increased toll levels will go into effect 
this year on the St. Lawrence Seaway. This 
will be the first increase in tolls since the 
Seaway opened in 1959. The increases will 
be phased in over a 3-year period. 

For grain, this means an increase from 
ihe existing 36 cents per metric ton to 50 
cents in 1978, rising to 54 cents in 1979, 
and peaking at 59 cents in 1980. These 
higher tolls, however, should have only a 
nominal effect on ocean freight rates. 
Floyd Gaibler, (202) 4474363 




Inputs 



After easing during ihe latter part of 
1977, prices of production inputs early this 
year have again picked up. 

During the first quarter of 1978, prices 
paid by farmers for all production items- 
including wages, taxes, and Interest- 
averaged around 5V4 percent above a year 
ago- Prices increased for feeder livestock, 
interest, taxes, tractors, and other machin- 
ery: only feed and agricultural chemicals 
were running below a year ago. Fertilizer 
prices weft about the same. 

With some further acceleration likely in 
input prices during the latter part of this 
year, prices paid by farmers for production 
inputs for all of 1978 could average 6 to 8 
percent over last year. 

Fanners likely will increase feed pur- 
chases In light of anticipated gains in output 
of fed cattle and poultry. Increased cattle 
placements in feedlots will boost demand for 
feeder livestock. 

On the other hand, reduced l978crop 
acreage may slightly reduce total consump- 
tion of seed, fertilizer, and agricultural 
chemicals. Farm machinery sales also are 
continuing L to lag year-ago levels. 
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Baler Wire and Twine Inventories Low; 
Prices Could Move Up Slightly 

Supplies of baler twine and wire appear 
adequate for expected demand but some 
spot shortages could occur because of rela- 
tively small inventories. Above-normal hay 
harvests last fall in several areas reduced 
twine and wire stocks to nominal levels for 
most dealers and importers. 

Twine movement has been slow this 
spring and unless imports pick up during 
April-June, spot shortages could develop. 

During the October 1977-February 1978 
period, imports of baler twine totaled 101 
million pounds, down about 5 percent from 
a year earlier. Many importers and dealers 
apparently are wondering if excess twine 
production capacity in Brazil and Mexico- 
our major sources of twine— will mean lower 
prices next year. Consequently, they are 
trying to end up with minimum inventories 
this fall. U.S. manufacturers also have 
unused plastic twine capacity, but are not 
likely to step up production unless market 
prices strengthen. 

If late cuttings of hay were fairly heavy 
again this year, however, these low inven- 
tories of twme could cause farmers some 
difficulty in locating baler twine supplies. 

Imports of baler wire have been quite low 
since the beginning of the year and could 
practically cease as the Treasury Department 
starts enforcing a trigger pricing program. 
However, domestic wire shipments rose 
more than a tenth over a year ago during 
October 1 97 7* February 1978, probably 
more than offsetting the decline in imports. 
Nevertheless, since dealer and farmer inven- 
tories are generally low, tight supplies of 
wire could develop later in the haying season 
if yields are above normal in the West and 
Southwest, or if dealers delay their orders to 
manufacturers. 

Demand for baling materials may slip a 
bit this year. Although little increase is now 
planned for 1978 hay acreage, the increased 
use of big roll balers and stacking equipment 
in recent years has cut Into baler wire and 
twine requirements. Also* plastic twine has 
penetrated the wire market in the West, 
although wire is still widely used because 
truckers often will not haul twine-tied baled 
hay. 

Fewer cattle and normal or above-normal 
carryover stocks point to less need for new 
hay in the coming winter. Although heavier 
than-normal hay feeding has probably 
occurred since January 1 , stocks at the 



beginning of 1978 were up 17 percent from 
a yea r earl Ie r . At t he same time, cattle 
numbers were down almost 5 percent and 
are expected to decline further this year. 

Baler twine prices have generally shown 
some early-season weakness, but if imports 
continue lower than normal this spring, mid- 
and late-season prices of twine could 
strengthen SI or $2 per bale. 

Retail prices of twine averaged $1 4.50 
per 40 pound bale in February, up 30 cents 
from last fall The current price of natural 
fiber twine probably averages between 
S 14.00 and $14.50 per bale, and plastic 
twine is about $1 or $1.50 per bale higher. 

Wire prices are currently averaging about 
525 to $27 per 100-pound box, depending 
upon the quantity a farmer or rancher 
purchases. Prices are about $2 or $3 higher 
per box than a year ago and are not likely to 
weaken. With imports tapering off and 
inventories down, prices could even 
strengthen slightly later hi the season. 
Richard Smith* (202)447-9203 

Fertilizer Use May Drop Slightly 

Fertilizer use could be down about 3 
percent in 1978, judging from farmers' 
reported intentions in April and the average 
reductions likely as a result of recently 
announced diversion programs. Nitrogen use 
couid be down over 3 percent, and phos- 
phate and potash use may be down by less 
than 3 percent. 

Overall, fertilizer prices paid by farmers 
in March were about equal to year-earlier 
prices, but up slightly from December- 
January. Lower prices for several nitro- 
genous fertilizers were offset by some price 
increases for phosphate and potash fertili- 
zers. Prices declined about 6 percent from a 
year earlier for ammonia, 3 percent for 
nitrogen solutions, and I percent for 
ammonium nitrate. Urea prices were about 
the same as a year earlier. Diammonium 
phosphate prices were up 3 percent. Super- 
phosphate and muriate of potash prices also 
increased modestly. 

The slight decline in use and overall ade- 
quate supplies should be reflected in con* 
turned stable prices. Paul Andrilenas, (202) 
447-6620 



Farmland Values Up 

The outlook for U.S. farmland values this 
year is dependent upon world agricultural 
production levels. If world output is as large 
as it was last year, then land values will 
likely increase only 4 to 8 percent. However, 
gains in land values may well be in the 10 to 
15 percent range in the unlikely event that 
the low world output of 1973 should 
reoccur. 

Farmland values nationwide rose 9 per- 
cent lo $490 an acre during the year ending 
February I, 1978. While this increase was 
smaller than the 14 to 25 percent gains 
experienced during the 1973-77 period, the 
farmland market still can be characterized as 
strong. 

The cost price squeeze, resulting from 
low Commodity prices and increased input 
costs, was the single most important factor 
slowing rises in farmland values during J977. 
During earlier years, farm enlargement was 
the dominant factor influencing farmland 
values, as expansion -minded farmers sought 
to better utilize farm machinery and labor to 
benefit from generally strong demand for 
farm products. 

In the Midwestern States, the average 
increase in land values during the year end- 
ing February 1 , 1978 was 9 percent, com- 
pared with 24 percent the preceding year. 
An extreme example is Iowa, where land 
values increased only 4 percent, compared 
with 35 percent in the previous year. 

California, on the other hand, experi- 
enced a 1 3-percent increase, a considerable 
improvement over the 1*2 percent increases 
during the preceding 2 yean, Upward spi- 
ralingland values, typical of the Midwest in 
recent years, did not occur in California. 

In the Southern Plains States of Okla* 
homa and Texas, land value increases have 
been modest relative to the Midwest, aver* 
aging around 10 percent annually during the 
past 3 years. Larry Walker, (202) 447-7385 

GAINS IN FARMLAND VALUES EASE 
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Information 
Sources 



F [ere are the specialists within the 
Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives 
Service who can provide much of the infor- 
mal ion you'll need about loday's agriculture 
and related topics. Generally, those listed 
with an **S" can give you the latest produc- 
tion and stocks estimates, those identified 
with an "E"can help with sup ply -demand- 
price relationships and other economic fac- 
tors, and those identified with a "C" can 
help with cooperative information. 

CROPS, DAIRY, LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 
Telephone (202) 



Broilers 

Swede Severeon 
William C^lhcart 

Cattle 

James Kreber 
James Nix 



S 447-21 23 
E 447-580 1 



S 447-6880 
E 447-3972 



Com & Feed Grains 
William Dowdy 
James Naive 
Arthur Cofflng <World) 

Cold Storage 
Jim Lawson 

Cotton 

Doug Spill mann 
Russ Barlowe 

Dairy Products 
Ron Sit 7,m an 
Charles Shu w 

Eggs 
Al Drain 
WiNbmCatricuri 

floriculture 
William Wilken 
Jules Powell 

Fruit 
Dan Buekncr 
William Wjlken 
Jules Powell 

Hay 
Dewayne Hamilton 
James Naive 

Hogs 
Robert Be I ling ha u sen 
James Nix 

Milk 
Jim Lawson 

Peanuts 
Ljrry Robcrson 
George Kromer 

Potatoes 

Charles Koines 
Charles Porter 

Seeds 
John Lange 

Sheep 
Paul Blackwood 



S 447-3843 
E 447-8636 
E 447-9160 



S 447-6351 



S 447-7687 
E 447^8776 



S 447-6351 
E 447-8915 



S 447-2123 
E 447-3801 



S 447-7720 
E 447-7133 



S 447-7720 
S 447-7720 
E 447-7133 



E 447-8636 
S 447-3843 



S 447-6880 
E 447-8972 



S 447-635 1 



S 447-7687 
E 447-8840 



S 447-7720 
E 447^8666 



S 447-7867. 
S 447^6880 



Slaughter 
Paul Blackwood 

Sugar 
James Gibson 
Tom Little 

Tobacco 

James Gibson 
Robert Miller 

Turkeys 

Swede Severson 
William Cathcart 

Vegetables 

Charles Drain 
Charles Porter 

Wool 

Paul Blackwood 
Russ Barlowe 

Wheat & Food Grains 
Deufcyne Hamilton 
James Naive 
Arthur Coffing (World) 

Other Crops 
Floyd Rolf 



S 447-6880 



S 
E 



S 
E 



S 
E 



447-7687 
447-7290 



447-7687 
447-7290 



447-2123 
447-8801 



447*7720 
447-8666 



S 447-6880 

E 447^8776 



S 447-3843 
£ 447-8636 

E 447-9160 



S 447-3127 



Other Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
Doug JEL Murfleld S 



447-6146 



U.S. TRADE & FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 



Dewain Rahe (Outlook:) 


E 


447-8260 


Thomas Warden (Statistics) 


E 


447^8926 


Foreign 






Richard Kennedy (World) 


E 


447-8260 


Patrick O'Brien <Agr*l A Trade 






PoUdei) 


E 


447-7590 


Robert Marx {Africa & Middle 






East) 


IL 


4478966 


Wade Gregory (Asia) 


E 


447-8106 


Charles Liu (Communist Asia) 


E 


447-8380 


Reed Friend {Developed 






Coun tries) 


E 


447-6809 


Tom Vankai (Eastern Europe) 


E 


447-8380 


Howard llaJJ (Latin America) 


E 


447-8133 


Fletcher Pope (Soviet Union) 


E 


447-8380 


Anthony Rojko (Commodities) 


E 


447-8981 


Arthur Macltic (Economic 






Development & Trade) 


E 


447*8289 


Amalia VelUamtis-Fidas (Interna- 






tional Monetary & 1 inancial) 


E 


447-7590 
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FARM FINANCES 

Agricultural Finances 
Philip Allen 

Balance Sheet of Farming Sector 
Carson Evans 

Credit & Insurance 
Philip Alien 
Larry Walker 

Income 

Steve Guebert 

Prices & Parity 
James Olson 
Herb Brown 

Production Expenditures 
David Kin cannon 

Taxes 
Charles Sisson 

Wages & Labor 
Robert McClure 
Conrad Fritsch 



FARMS & LAND 

Corporate Farming 

Donn Reimund 

Farm Numbers & Size 

Clarence Dunkerley 
George Cot'fman 

Farm Real Estate 
Larry Walker 
Philip Allen 

Land Ownership 
Robert Bo.vJey 

Land PoJicy 
Melvin Cotner 

Land & Water Use 
Orville Krjuse (Land) 
MarJin Hanson (Water) 



E 447-7383 



E 447-7643 



E 447-7383 
E 447-7383 



E 447-8698 



S "447-3570 
E 447-8840 



E 447-7577 



E 447-8168 



S 447^4830 
E 447-8865 



E 447-6860 



S 447^830 
E 447-7680 



E 447-7383 
E 447-7383 



E 447-2628 
E 447-8239 



E 447-8081 
E 447-8081 



FOOD 

Food Consumption & Prices 
Larry Summers 

Food Substitutes 
William Gain mo re 

MARKETING 



E 447-8707 



E 447^*190 



Agricultural Promotion & Advertising 
Peier Henderson E 



447^*190 



Consumer Surveys 
Clark Burbee E 447-9200 

Marketing Margins & Statistics 
Harry Harp E 447-8454 

Market Structure 
Robert Frye E 447-7799 

Price Spreads 
Henry Badger E 

Donald Agnew E 



447-8454 
447^8470 



OTHER TOPICS 

Agricu 1 1 ural f I istory 
Wayne Rasmussen E 447-8183 

Cooperatives 

Ralph Richardson C 447-4010 

Warren Mather C 447-8944 

Economic Projections 
Leroy Quance E 447-7681 

Energy 
EarleGaveti E 447-4943 

Environmental Quality 
Velmar Davis E 447-8750 

Fibers 

Russ Barlowe E 447-8776 

Fertilizer 

Larry Roberson S 447-7687 

Richard Rortvedt E 447-5457 

Health & Education 
Bernal Green £ 447^8673 

Housing 
Ronald Bird E 447-8717 



Natural Resource Projections 
Howard Hogg 

Output & Productivity 

Donald Durost 

Personal Incomes 
Tom Carlin 

Pesticides 

Theodore Eichcrs 

Population 
CaJvm Beaie 

Programs & Policies 

Milton Erickscn 

Rural Development 
Kenneth Deavers 

State & Local Governments 
Jerome Stam 

Transportation 
John Gerald 

Weather 

Lyie Denny (Weather Service) 
Harry Delong 



ET 447-2352 

E 447-5457 

E 447^8366 

E 447-6620 

E 447-8200 

E 447-8912 

E 447-8225 

E 447-8874 

E 447*6363 



447-7917 
S 447-3843 



New Combinations 

During recent months, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been undergoing 
reorganization involving the combination of 
some agencies, realignment of some duties, 
and a list of new alphabetical names to iearn. 
Included among major changes are, briefly: 

- the Office of Governmental and Public 
Affairs (GPA) which combines functions of 
the Office of Communications, the Office of 
Congressional and Public Affairs, and the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs; 

— the Economics, Statistics, and Coopera- 
tives Service (ESCS), 8 combination of the 
Economic Research Service, the Statistical 
Reporting Service, and the Fanner Coopera- 
tive Service, 

— and the Science and Education Admin- 
istration (SEA) which brings together the 
Agricultural Research Service, the Coopera- 
tive State Research Service, and the Extension 
Service. 

Earlier, a new agency, the Food Safety 
and Quality Service (FSQS), was formed 
from components of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Animal and Plant 
Health inspection Service. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 



Ca*h receipts from farm marketings 

Livestock and product! 

Crtw ,,,♦..**••-**--■--♦♦*■ 

Nonmoney and other farm income 1 
Realized gross farm income 

Farm production expenses 

Farmers' realized net income 
Nat change in farm inventories 
Farmer* 1 total net income 

Current prices . 

1967 prices 1 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1977* 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


III 


IV 


1 


11 

$Bi 


III 
1. 


IV 


1 


it 


III 


IV 


"P 


88.1 
43.0 
45,1 


94.3 
46.4 
479 


96.0 

47.4 
47,6 


94.1 

45.3 
48-S 


890 
46.7 

42,3 


93,0 
46.3 
46.7 


100.4 
46.3 

52.1 


91.5 

4B.5 
46.0 


92,4 
45.4 
47.0 


96.7 
46.2 
50.5 


97.1 
46.6 
50.3 


90,4 
47,8 
42.6 


95.9 
48.9 
47.0 


101.2 
52.6 
48,7 


86 

96.7 


93 
103.6 


11.1 
106.1 


9.2 
103.4 


9.1 

98.1 


9 + 1 
102.1 


9,2 
109.6 


9.4 

100,9 


9.5 
101.9 


9,8 

106 + 5 


10.1 

107.2 


10 + 4 

100.8 


14.1 
110.0 


12.2 
113-4 


75.9 


61.7 


85,7 


78.8 


76.7 


79.1 


84.2 


823 


61.2 


84,5 


86 + 5 


833 


88,5 


92.1 


206 
3.5 


21.9 
-1,9 


20.4 

9 


24.6 
2,9 


21.4 
5.5 


23 + 

■1.5 


25.4 

■2,2 


16.6 
■1,0 


20L7 

-2.7 


22.0 
■S 


20.7 
,5 


17.5 




21.5 
3,5 


213 

,5 


24.3 

14.6 


20.0 
11.4 


21.3 
11,3 


27.5 
16.3 


26.9 
15.7 


21,5 
12.5 


23.2 
13,3 


17.6 
9.9 


180 
10.0 


21 5 

11.7 


21 + 2 
11.3 


17,5 

9 + 2 


25.0 
13.0 


21.6 
11.1 



' Qu.rt.riv data M roonrily adjusted at annual rates. > These preliminary estimates are subject to ravis.™ in July 1978. as are th. 1975 and 976 hgun*. Include 
aovemment Payments to farmers, value of farm products consumed * farm households, rental value of farm dwellings, and .ncome from recreat.on. machine h.re. and 
cultl ^r* De^teli by the index of Prices pftd by farmers for fam.ly „ V ,„ B items on . 1967 base. Since 1977 . movement is based on the over*, change ,„ the 
consumer prce index, p Preliminary* 



Cash receipts from farming 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Feb 



Sept Qct 

$ MiL 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Livestock md products . ■ 43.024 

Meat animal* , ■ 25,61 8 

Dairy product* ■; ■- 9 r 909 

Poultry and eggs --♦ ♦ 6-791 

Other 506 



45,053 
7,763 

12,153 
2311 
2.155 



Crops 

Food gram* 

Feed crops . . . . 

Cotton {lint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Oil'beanng crops ♦ , , - 7,278 

Vegetable* and melons t * - ■ 5,330 

Frurtiwdtree nut* .,, ■ ■ 3,531 

Other ;- : 4,532 

Government payment* ,.- - - 607 

Total cash receipt* 2 ! 88.884 



46,389 

27.188 

11.425 

7.192 

584 

47,937 
6 + 799 

13.475 
3,552 
2,270 
6,655 
5.281 
3 t 500 
4,205 

734 
95 t 060 



47.453 

27,909 

11 t 7S2 

7,207 

555 

47,572 
5,886 

12.257 
3.961 
2,331 
9,197 
5,528 
4,271 
4,141 

1 t 864 
96,889 



3.646 

2J81 

880 

544 

41 

3,179 
353 
695 
208 
65 
880 
302 
217 
259 

110 

6,935 



4.068 

2 t 420 

972 

634 

42 

4,236 

694 
802 
196 
424 
567 
782 
415 
356 

88 
8.392 



4,453 

2.812 

979 

619 

43 

6,515 
567 

1.411 
654 
286 

1 t 950 
751 
504 
402 

86 
11,054 



4,113 

2,528 

959 

587 

39 

6 356 

240 
1,909 
661 
360 
1.452 
372 
552 
610 

104 
10,573 



4.128 

2,480 
1,007 

564 
57 

4,725 
224 
1266 
1,055 
284 
659 
285 
483 
469 

1,030 
9,883 



» Receipts from loan* represent value of loans minui walue of redemption* during the month. * Details mev not add because of rounding. 



3,930 

2336 

1D08 

543 

43 

4 + 877 
345 

1,571 
602 
227 

1.232 
320 
300 
280 

308 
9,115 



Feb 



Farm marketing, and CCC loans! 88-077 9 4,326 95,025 6,825 8.304 10,968 10.469 8,853 8.807 6,873 



4,015 

2,492 

944 

536 

41 

2 + S58 
283 
830 

178 
46 

707 
280 
277 
257 

219 

7.092 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



AH commodiTiei 
Livestock and products 
Crops 



Annua! 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


197/ 


Feb 


Sepi Oct 

1967=100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


113 
106 

124 


121 
111 
134 


124 

113 
141 


104 
106 
101 


131 176 
115 129 
15^ 243 


169 
120 

238 


139 

116 
172 


133 

106 
172 


101 

103 
98 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-February 



Livestock and Products 



Crops 1 



Total 1 



1977 



1978 



1977 



1978 



1977 



197S 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine . , . , . ^ 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey . . . 

Pennsylvania ,.,«,, 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoil 

Michtgan , . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North Dakota ...... 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 1 

Kansas . 

SOLTTHERN 

Delaware . 

Maryland . . , . 

Virgin it 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky _ 

Tennessee .....,,. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas . , 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas ............. 

WESTERN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Menico , 

Arizona ...,., 

Utah 

Nevada . , 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaJ ifornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 

Grand Total 



45.0 

9.3 

36.3 

19,6 

2.2 

23.1 

189,6 

18.3 

207.9 

181.1 
206. 
291.3 
134.3 
394.7 
345.3 
620.9 
233.7 
8J.1 
254 6 
344.3 
306.0 

27.8 

68.8 
84.2 
13,3 

171.7 
46.8 
193.9 
115.8 
110.1 
119.5 
166.2 
105.4 
163,5 
67,S 
207.4 
518.2 

49.9 
67.9 
247 

199.2 
52.0 
8S.1 
37.9 
17.1 
81.1 
560 

454.1 

.6 

10.3 

7,260,8 



41.1 

9.7 

40,3 

18.9 

2.3 

22.4 

203.4 

17,9 

215.1 

194,0 
231.4 
321.6 
142.7 
424.7 
377.5 
709.6 
260,3 
90.5 
282.3 
393.1 
357.8 

30,9 

73.5 

85.3 

13.7 

180.0 

49.7 

205.7 

115.7 

117.1 

125.1 

178.3 

111.2 

170,6 

73.1 

233.8 

583.1 

54.7 
77,4 
27.8 

216.7 
57.8 
96.5 
44,0 
19.6 
88.7 
62,8 

485.0 

6 

10J 

7.945J 



$MfL* 



33.4 
32 
2.3 

20.1 
2.1 
39.4 
76.1 
17.0 
98.1 

280.9 
410.8 
896.1 
128.0 

57.6 
264.0 
692.2 
175.2 
172.5 

38.1 
296.2 
222,6 

92 
21.5 

39.2 

7.9 

84.7 

50.8 

90.8 

399.2 

276,4 

86.8 

68.8 

142.6 

146.9 

134.7 

104.2 

568.3 

93.1 
97.4 
9.9 
71.3 
24.0 

124.8 
13.5 
10.3 

172.1 
80.9 

617.0 

,4 

42.1 

7,514,7 



23.3 

3.1 

5.4 

18.7 

2 J 

30.5 

67.6 

18.2 

95.0 

231.4 
366.9 
915.8 
150.1 
102.5 
344.3 
616,8 
218.6 
113.3 
104.7 
395,7 
269.3 

8.3 

17.1 

3 7.6 

7.3 

77.9 

483 

55.4 

504.1 

243.4 

89.0 

57.9 

163.6 

200.7 

126.3 

101-4 

613.2 

67,7 

101.0 

8.2 

76.3 

20.4 
117.8 

11.3 

10.0 
147.0 

70.9 

616.6 

.4 

42.1 

7.734.7 



78,5 
12.5 
38.6 
39.7 
4.3 
62 5 

265.8 
35.3 

306.1 

4619 

617.2 

1J87.4 

262.3 

452.3 

609.2 
1,313.1 
408.9 
253,5 
292.6 
640.5 
528-7 

37,0 

90.3 
123.4 

213 
256.3 

97,6 
284.7 
515.0 
386.5 
206.4 
2350 
248 
310,4 
202.1 
311,6 
1.086.5 

143,0 
165.3 

34.6 
270,5 

75.9 
210.0 

SI. 4 

273 

253.2 

136.9 

1,071.0 

,9 

52.4 

14,775,4 



64.3 
12.8 
45.7 
37.6 
4.3 
52.9 

271,1 
36.1 

310,1 

426,5 

598.3 

1.237.3 

292.7 

527.3 

721,8 

1,326.4 

478.9 

203.8 
387.0 
788.8 
627.1 

39.2 

90.7 
123.9 

21.0 
257.9 

97.9 
261.1 
619.8 
360.4 
214.2 
236.2 
2743 
371 2 
199,5 
335.2 
1,196.3 

122.4 

178.5 
36.0 

293,0 
78J 

213.4 
55J 
29 J6 

235,7 

133,7 

1,101.6 

1.0 

52.4 

15,680.0 



1 Estimate* as of the first of current month, J Saies Of farm products inctude receipts from loan* reported minus value of redemptions during the Period. 'Rounded 
data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


Mar 


Oct 
1967= 


Nov 
■100 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar p 


185 


186 


183 


190 


178 


179 


181 


186 


193 


200 


201 


197 


193 


211 


178 


185 


183 


188 


190 


196 


242 


201 


156 


160 


160 


173 


176 


178 


182 


187 


230 


218 


182 


210 


152 


167 


172 


176 


180 


183 


232 


214 


174 


202 


145 


162 


167 


172 


175 


179 


183 


265 


270 


310 


236 


228 


213 


213 


224 


225 


162 


164 


176 


172 


177 


185 


183 


185 


184 


181 


197 


205 


243 


276 


193 


202 


204 


207 


200 


224 


138 


132 


161 


131 


222 


195 


185 


187 


194 


203 


137 


131 


160 


124 


234 


202 


190 


186 


201 


210 


162 


161 


179 


227 


168 


186 


155 


187 


183 


184 


173 


173 


198 


270 


183 


210 


163 


207 


201 


202 


214 


201 


199 


179 


177 


187 


184 


184 


187 


186 


172 


177 


175 


171 


177 


174 


180 


185 


196 


204 


169 


170 


168 


162 


171 


165 


174 


183 


197 


209 


175 


192 


193 


187 


203 


203 


205 


203 


203 


203 


179 


178 


174 


183 


163 


165 


167 


166 


179 


182 


180 


191 


202 


202 


201 


202 


203 


209 


211 


214 


182 


193 


200 


201 


198 


199 


199 


203 


206 


211 


187 


191 


186 


202 


164 


172 


177 


179 


178 


182 


134 


154 


158 


158 


164 


157 


158 


170 


185 


202 


281 


303 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


384 


384 


384 


162 


176 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


210 


210 


210 


192 


210 


226 


229 


220 


220 


220 


244 


244 


244 


187 


198 


208 


209 


206 


206 


207 


215 


218 


221 


463 


465 


457 


474 


444 


448 


452 


465 


482 


500 


614 


653 


687 


686 


684 


688 


690 


710 


717 


727 


76 


71 


67 


69 


65 


65 


66 


65 


67 


69 



Prices Received 

All farm product* * rf ■ - * -■* - t 

AH crop* ..*....*.... 

Food grains 

Feed grain; *wJ h«¥ 

Feed graim ....*......-.►.■■■ ....... 

Cotton .....•...*.... 

Tobacco . . . » . » * - 

Oil bearing crop* ■:■■■-■ 

Fruit 

Fresti market* . * - -. 

Commercial vegetables - . -...,. ■ 

Freth market ........ 

Potatoes 1 * 

Livestock and Products * - ■ 

Meai animals - * .<.... 

Dairy products T . . . . . , ..... 

Poultry a"d eggs .....,........_. 

PnCes Paid 
Commodities and services, 

interest, takes, and wage rates . . , . . ♦ . * 

Production items 

F eed . * . * . 

Feeder livestock * 

interest payrfjle per acre on farm real estate debt . 

Taxes on ftrm real estate . . . . 

Wage rates {seasonally adjusted I . . . , 

Production hem*, interest, taxes, and wage rale* . . 

Prfcw received 0910-14=100) 

Prcei paid, etc. IParity index \ 0910-14 = 100) 

Parity raiie* * 

1 Fresh marker for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for cnrus. J includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. 'Ratio of index of prices received to index of 
prices patd. interest, taxes and wage rates, p, preliminary 



Prices received by farmers. U.S. average 



Ail wheat l$/bu.l . 
Rice, rough ($/cwt.J 

Corn{£/bu.) 

Sorghum IS/cwr.) . . 



Annual* 



1977 



1978 



All hay, baled IS/ ton) 51,40 

Soybeans l$/bu.) . . , - . 

Cotton. Upland (cts./lk) 

Potatoes <$/cwt.) 

Dry edibfe beans ($/cwU 

Apples for fresti use Icts./lb.) ......... 

Pears for fresh use tS/ton) .................. 

Orange*, ah u*es ($/bo*)' 

Grapefruit, all uses IS/box) a .......... 



Livestock 

Seef cattle ($/cwt.) . 

Calves 1$/cwi.) 26 90 

HOflH$/cwt.> 47.60 

Lambs <$/cwt ) 

AM milk, sold to plants IS/cwiJ 

Milk, manul. grade l$/cwt.i 

Sroiien let* /lb ) 

Eggs (cu./do/.)' 

Turkeys (cuVlb.l * 

Wool (cts./lb,V 



1975 


1976 


I977p 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3.68 


3.15 


2.29 


2 43 


2.30 


2.46 


2.47 


2 53 


2.59 


2j65p 


1012 


6.90 


7.91 


6.81 


8.92 


10.20 


11.00 


10.70 


10.70 


11.30P 


2.70 


2,49 


2.03 


2.35 


1.67 


1,88 


1,96 


200 


2.03 


2.1 1p 


4,31 


4.01 


3,12 


3.55 


2.80 


3.03 


3,05 


3.15 


3.20 


3,26p 


51.40 


58.00 


57.10 


63.90 


48.20 


48.40 


49.50 


50.50 


51.80 


51.40 


5 24 


5,58 


6.82 


7.83 


5.28 


5.61 


569 


5.75 


5.53 


6.28P 


41.2 


59.9 


60 3 


70.1 


53.1 


51.4 


4 7.9 


48.0 


50.3 


50. 7p 


4,04 


4.15 


3.82 


362 


3.16 


3.15 


3.01 


3.21 


3.19 


3.24 


20.30 


16,40 


17.60 


14.50 


2Z20 


24,10 


22.80 


21.60 


22.80 


21.40 


106 


10.1 


12.3 


11.4 


12,7 


12,4 


12.6 


i 12.6 


13j6 


14.8 


1 169 


178 


146 


102 


197 


185 


207 


195 


205 


274 


1.80 


169 


2.67 


1.57 


5.26 


4.27 


3.70 


371 


4.16 


4.49 


1.78 


1.42 


163 


1.13 


294 


1.73 


1.84 


1.27 


1.38 


1.25 


32.20 


33.90 


34.50 


33.80 


35,40 


34.60 


35.70 


3 7.20 


39.90 


43.80 


26 90 


34.50 


36 90 


36.60 


37 60 


37.00 


3 7.80 


40.80 


44.50 


49,10 


47.60 


43.00 


40 00 


37.10 


39.90 


37.50 


41,50 


43.90 


47.90 


46.60 


42,10 


47.60 


51,30 


49.20 


52.10 


52.20 


56.00 


61.00 


62.60 


67.70 


8.78 


9.66 


9.72 


9.43 


10.20 


10.20 


10.30 


10.20 


10.20 


10.20p 


7.71 


8 56 


8.71 


846 


8.99 


9.10 


9.16 


9.12 


9.16 


9.18P 


26.2 


23.1 


23.5 


24.3 


23,1 


210 


20.2 


22.8 


24.3 


24.8 


52.8 


58.S 


54.0 


58,8 


47,3 


51.3 


53.6 


49.4 


55.1 


55.4 


33.6 


31.8 


34.8 


34,2 


36.5 


38.7 


40.3 


38.0 


37.1 


37.8 


443 


65.1 


71 A 


72.4 


71.3 


70.6 


69.3 


729 


72,7 


72.1 



* Eleven month average. ' Equivalent on-tree returns. * Average of all eggs 
excluding incentive payments, p PrelTmmary. 'Calendar year averages. 



aid by farmers, including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. A Average local market pr.ee. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Producer and Retail Prices 



Producer Price Indexes. U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



Finished goods' 163.4 170.3 1B0.6 177.5 

Consumer foods ...,..,..,. 181.0 1B0.2 189.1 1B6.6 

Fruits and vegetables 1 , , . 1B3.7 1 7B.4 192.2 219,2 

Eggs 159 8 179.1 162.0 173.5 

GakerV products 17B,6 180.0 186 2 1B5.1 

Meat! 188.7 1 73.6 170.7 160,5 

Beefandveal , 176.3 156.0 157.5 147,1 

Pork 214.7 201,4 190.1 17B.7 

Poultry 184.1 166.2 173.3 174.7 

Fish 218.7 272.4 294.3 296.B 

Dairy Products 155 b 168.5 173.4 168.0 

Processed fruits and vegetables . , , . 169.8 170.2 1B7.3 184,0 

Refined sugar* n .a n.a, n.a. n.a. 

Vegetable oils end Products 211.5 174.2 198.7 187.7 

Comumer ffnrshed goods le*s foods 153.1 165.8 172,1 169 2 

Beverages, alcoholic 134.7 138.1 139.7 138,4 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 186*1 187.2 198,1 194.2 

APParel 133.4 139,9 147.3 146.0 

Footwear 147.8 158,9 768.9 166.4 

Tobacco Products 149.6 163.0 180.0 1 74.8 

Intermediate maierials* 180.0 189.3 201.7 198.7 

Materials for food manufacturing 209.4 180.6 181.7 182.0 

Flour 163.4 147.8 118.9 125,8 

Refined sugar* n.a. n,a n.a. n.a 

Crude vegetable oils 208.1 162.5 197,5 222.9 

Crude materials* 196,9 205.1 214.3 219.9 

Foodstuff s and feedstuff* 191,8 190.1 190.9 197.1 

Fruits and vegetables* 1B3.7 178.4 192,2 219.2 

Grains 223.9 205.9 165.3 183.4 

Livestock 187.8 173.3 173.0 163.5 

Poultry, live 1B9.8 166.9 175,4 177.2 

Fibers, plant and animal 153,1 223.9 202.3 262.4 

Milk 180.2 201.2 202.6 195.2 

Oilseed* 198,5 204.4 236.8 272,5 

Coffee.green 177.8 305.5 504.1 632.2 

Tobaccojeaf n .a. 164.2 n.a. 173.0 

Sugar, raw cane 316.2 185.5 149.5 160.6 

All commodities , 174.9 183.0 194.2 192.0 

Industrial commodities 171.5 182 4 195.1 191.7 

AM foods 1 186.0 178.9 186,8 184.8 

Farm Products and Processed foods and feeds . . , . 184.2 183.1 188.8 190.9 

Farm products 186.7 191.0 192.5 202.5 

Processed loods and feeds 182.6 178.0 1S6.1 183.9 

Cereal and bakery Products 178.0 172.1 173,2 171.5 

Sugar and confectionery 254,3 190.9 177.6 180.2 

Beverages 162.4 1 73,5 200.9 199 6 

Wholesale spot Prices, 9 foodstuffs 227.3 201.6 208.2 212.0 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



1967*100 



1B3.9 
189.B 
1B7.9 
137.6 
189.0 
175.7 
163.8 
195.5 
170.1 
283.6 
175.9 
190.3 

n.a. 
197 
175.5 
141.2 
202.1 
148.6 
171.7 
189.6 
204.4 
177,5 
1185 

n.a, 
164.3 
208.0 
182.6 
1B7.9 
144.7 
177.5 
170.5 
166.9 
209.6 
1B1.6 
392.6 

n.a. 
134.0 

196.3 
199.1 
187.1 
184,2 
182,4 
184.5 
175.4 
170.1 
204.3 

201.2 



184.5 
190.4 
192.9 
149.4 
1B9.8 
174,7 
163.5 
1B9.4 
163,0 
287,2 
176.9 
193,0 

n e. 
192.3 
175.8 
140.5 
203.5 
149.1 
172 
189,6 
204 8 
181,1 
123,1 

n.a. 
175.0 
2105 
185.4 
192,9 
164.6 
171.6 
162.7 
164.1 
209.8 
202.3 
431,5 
185.3 

n.a. 

197,0 
199 2 
1881 
186.8 
185.5 
186.7 
179.7 
177,8 
2006 

208.B 



Dec 



185.5 
192.9 
170.1 
166,3 
192.0 
1B3.6 
168.5 
207.0 

iso.o 

294.8 
178.2 
194.4 

n.a. 
197,4 
176.2 
142,0 
203.5 
149,4 
172.1 
189.9 
205.3 
185.8 
122,0 

n.a. 
196.6 
215.6 
189.9 
170 1 
167.3 
182.7 
157.8 
161.0 
210.1 
204 2 
431,5 
185,3 
134.0 

198.2 
200,0 
190.5 
189.5 
188.3 
189.3 
182 
179.0 
201,3 

215.1 



Jan 



186,8 
194.B 
197.1 
145.2 
191.8 
185.9 
171.0 
206.3 
169.1 
293,5 
178.0 
194.4 
100,1 
194,5 
177,2 
142.5 
204.7 
149,8 
173.8 
190,4 
207.0 
188.2 
129.6 
101,5 
1B5.9 
219.6 
194.0 
197.1 
169,1 
188.2 
170.2 
171,0 
208.4 
206.1 
417,2 
185.1 
172.5 

199.9 
201.5 
193.3 
192.1 
192.2 
191.3 
183.6 
185 8 
201.9 

215.4 



1978 



Feb 



188.3 
199.3 
204.6 
170.3 
193.6 
198.2 
182.7 
221.7 
1B3.7 
2BB.5 
17B.7 
194 6 
112.0 
193.9 
177.7 
145.2 
207.3 
149,8 
176.2 
191.2 
208.9 
191.2 
127 5 
108.3 
184.6 
225.0 
201 3 
2046 
170,8 
202.1 
188.8 
174,4 
209.7 
195.5 
408.3 
184.4 
192.5 

202,0 
202.8 
1983 
196.6 
198.9 
1946 
184.7 
193,B 
201.1 

220,8 



Mar 



189.0 
20Q.1 
201.6 
167.4 
194 4 
197,6 
188.6 
206.2 
184.4 
291.4 
180.3 
195,6 
108.6 
206.6 
178.2 
146.3 
207.3 
150,0 
176.2 
190.9 
210,7 
195,7 
130.6 
106.0 
223,9 
231,2 
207.5 
201 6 
178.9 
2083 
187.9 
186,9 
219.7 
224.0 
386.2 
181.9 
182.1 

203.8 
204.1 
199.2 
200.3 
205,3 
196.8 
185.7 
192,9 
200.0 

225.1 



Commodities ready for safe to ultimate consumer. 2 Fresh and dried. 'Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977=100. *Commodities requiring further processing to 
become finished goods, "For use in food manufacturing. * Product* entering market for first time which have not been manufactured at thai point. 7 lnctudes all 
processed food (encePt soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured ammal feeds! Plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, n.a.-not available. 
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Consumer Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 



Consumer price index, til idems . . . .'us. , . 161.2 

Consumer price index, less food 157.1 

All food 175 - 4 

Food away from homi ...*.*....* . 1 74-3 

Food at home 1 re - 8 

177.9 

170.0 



Mearf 

Beef and veat * 

Pork 

Poultry ■ 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy product! 1 

Fat* and oils' * - ■ 

Fruits and vegetables 

Ftps'"! * - 

Processed - . . , . 

Cereals and bakery products . . . - - . 

Sugar and sweets 

Beverage*, nonalcoholic . . . . 1*. 

Apparel commodities lest footwear 

Footwear - 

Tobacco product! . . ,-, - 153.9 

Beverages, alcoholic ......% .... . , . . . 142.1 



196.9 
162.4 
203.3 

157.8 
156.6 
198.6 
171.0 
166.1 
178.3 
184.B 
246,2 
178.9 
140.6 
144.2 



1976 



170.5 
167.5 
180.B 
186.1 
179.5 
178.2 
164.5 
199.5 
155.7 
227.3 
172.4 
169.3 
173.7 
175,4 
170,2 
183.0 
180.6 
21B.2 
214.0 
144.9 
149.9 
160.5 
146,8 



1977 



181,5 
178.4 

192.2 
20O.3 
190,2 
174.2 
163.6 
188.8 
156.7 
251.3 
166.9 
173.9 
191.4 
191j6 
193.4 
188,8 
183.5 
229.4 
322 4 
150.6 
156,9 
168.2 
150.9 



Mar 



178,2 
176.1 
188,6 

195,2 
186.9 
170.8 
160.7 
184.1 
158.3 
241.5 
179.5 
171.2 
1B0.7 
196.8 
205.4 
184.0 
181.3 
222.B 
286.4 
148. 1 
155.4 
166,0 
149.3 



Oct Nov 

1967=100 



1845 
181.6 
1944 
204.6 
191.7 
176.3 
163,7 
194,2 
158.5 
260.3 
154.5 
176,2 
197.8 
184.0 
178.6 
192.1 
185.6 
234.6 
343.2 
153.7 
169.1 
171,7 
152.3 



185.4 
182.5 
195.6 
206.4 
193.0 
177.5 
166.0 
193.8 
157.4 
262,4 
157.9 
176.5 
197.2 
188,7 
186.0 
194.2 
1B7.1 
236.3 
337.4 
155.1 
159.9 
172.B 
153.2 



Dec 



186.1 

183.1 

196.3 

206.2 

193.7 

178.3 

168.0 

191.7 

153.6 

262.6 

148 6 

176.9 

196.1 

192.5 

188,0 

199.2 

189,0 

239.7 

334.3 

154.5 

159.6 

173.0 

153.2 



Jan 



186.9 
183.6 
198.2 
207.2 
195.9 
1B2.2 
170.5 
198.4 
158,0 
265.1 
168,9 
177,5 
196.3 
191.8 
185.9 
200.5 
190,8 
245.4 
332.4 
151.0 
158.2 
173,4 
153.9 



Feb 



188.3 
184.5 
201-3 
208.1 
199.6 
187.5 
175.6 
204.5 
161.3 
264.9 
161.7 
179.4 
197.7 
199.4 
196 5 
203.7 
194.5 
252.7 
331.0 
151.7 
159,8 
173.8 
155.4 



Mar 



189.^ 
185.8 
203.6 
209.3 
202.1 
192,0 
179.2 
209.2 
165.4 
265,4 
1653 
179,9 
199.3 
205.1 
205,9 
203.9 
194.4 
255 5 
329.7 
153,2 
161.5 
174,1 
156.9 



1 Beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, and processed meat, 5 Include! butter. 3 Excludes butter. 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Farm retail price spreads 



Annual 



1975 1976 I977p 

Market basket 1 : ^^ 

Retail cost (1967=100) 173.6 175.4 179.2 

Farm value (1967*100) 187-2 178.4 179.1 

Farm-rettll spread 11967=100) *. . - 165.0 173.5 179.3 

Farmer's share (%) 42 39 39 

Beet, choice _ „ __ .. 

Ret.il pr«e" <cts./lb ) 146,0 138.9 138.3 

Carcass value* (cts.l , 105.5 88.6 91J> 

Net larm va+u« (cti.J2.28 lbs,) 92.9 77.9 79.9 

Farm-retail Spread kit.) 53J 61-0 58.4 

Carca«reta*l spread* lets.) 40.5 50.3 47,3 

Farm^arcawspreadMctS.) 12.6 10.7 1U 

Farmer's share (%)..- ■ 64 56 58 

P °Reiail price" (ctt./lb.) -A 135.0 134,3 125.4 

Wholesale value' fcts.) * 103,8 936 876 

Net farm value 4c»Vl,97 lbs.) 86.9 78.5 73,4 

Farm-reli.l Vrtad (ctt.) 48-1 55.8 52,0 

Carca*i-reia<lipread* ictt.) 31.2 40,7 37 8 

Fa^m^:*rcas^*l™^d , ten J 16.9 15.1 14.2 

Farmer's share 1%) 64 58 59 

Milk, fresh" 

Retail Price IcisVK gal,) 78.5 B2.8 83,9 

Farm value (cis./4.39 lbs. Class I) , . . 41.2 46.2 45.B 

Fafm retail «>re«d lets.) ~- ■ 37.3 36.6 38.1 

Farmer's share <%) 52 56 55 

Chicken* frying- 

Retail Price (ctt,flb.) 63.2 59,7 60.1 

Farm value lcn./1.4t lbs. broilett) 37.0 326 33.0 

Farm-retail Vread lets) * 26.2 27.1 27.! 

Farmer"* share (%) 69 55 55 

Eggs, large grade A 

Reia.l price IctlVdPz.J 77.0 84,9 82.3 

Farm value lcts./1.03 dPZ.J 50.8 58.0 53 8 

Farm retail spread lets.} c 26.2 26.9 28.5 

Farmer's share i%) 66 68 65 

See footnotes ■* end of table. 



Mar 



178.3 
177,5 
178 8 

39 

133.2 
83.3 
73.1 
60.1 
49 9 
10 2 
55 

121.0 
82. 1 
65.9 
55,1 
3B.9 
16,2 
54 

83.5 

44,3 
39.2 

53 

61.3 
34.0 
27.3 

55 

88.9 
56.8 

32.1 
64 



1977P 



Oct 



179.2 

179.1 

179.3 

39 

141.5 
95.5 
84.4 
67.1 
46.0 
11.1 
60 

126.9 
88,2 
72.7 
54.2 
38.7 
15,5 
57 

84.3 
46.8 
37.5 

56 

60.4 

33.0 

27.4 

55 

75.6 
47,8 
27.B 

63 



Nov 



180.9 

179.0 

182.1 

38 

141.9 
95.2 
83.4 
58.5 
46.7 
11.8 
59 

127.5 
90.6 
70.3 
572 
36.9 
20.3 
55 

84.4 

46.8 

37.6 

56 

59.8 

30.2 

29.6 

51 

77,0 
61.2 

25.8 
66 



Dec 



181 .8 

179.5 
183,3 

38 

144.8 
98.6 
86.1 
58 7 
46.2 
12.5 
59 

130.6 
95.1 
79.0 
51,6 
355 
16.1 
60 

84.3 

46.7 

37.6 

55 

57 7 

27,9 

29.8 

48 

71.9 

44.3 

27.6 

62 



Jan 



184.2 

186.2 

183.0 

39 

148.2 
99.4 
86.6 
61.6 
48.8 
12.8 
58 

133 .8 

91.5 
82.3 
51,5 
42.3 
9.2 
62 

84.5 

47.3 

37.2 

56 

59.B 

31,2 

28,6 

52 

82.7 

54.2 
28.5 

66 



1978P 



Feb 



188.1 

191.3 

1860 

39 

151.2 
102.6 
89,8 
61.4 
48.6 
12 8 
59 

138.4 
96.5 
87.6 
508 

41.9 
B.9 
63 

85.3 

47.6 
37.7 

56 

613 
32.9 

28.4 
54 

80,8 

51.5 

29.3 

64 



Mar 



190.7 

199.5 

185.1 

41 

154.6 
108.1 
98.1 
56.5 
46.5 
10.0 
63 

139.4 
96,4 
84.2 
55.2 
43.0 
12.2 
61 

85.B 
47.2 
38.6 

55 

63.1 

33.7 

29.4 

53 

81,8 
52.3 
29.5 

64 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm-retail price spreads -Continued 



Bread* white: 

Retail price (cts7lb.* 

Farm varue fcts./0.867 lb. wheat) 

Farm vafue (cts. for all farm ingredients) 

Farm-retail spread fcts.) 

Farmer » share (%J * 

Lettuce. 

Retail price (cts/tiead) 

Farm value [cts. /1. 88 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread <ctt.) 

Farmer* share (%> 

Potatoes 

Retail Prica (cts. MO tbs.) 

Farm value lcts./10.42 Ibs.t 

Farm ttetail «iread (cts.) 

Farmer s share (%) 

Tomatoti; 

Retail prce tets.Ab. > 

Farm value <cts,/l,l8 lbs.) * , , 

Farm-retail spread (c».J 

Farmer t share \%i 

Orange juict, 1ro*en concentrate; 

Retail price (c»./6-0*. can) 

Farm value (cts/3,08 lbs.) . , , , . 

Farm-reiaTl spread tctt.l 

Farmer's share (%) 

Margarine: 

Retail Price fcts./lbJ 

Farm value (ctv for veg. oil and NFDM) 

Farm-retati spread <cts.) 

Farmer's rfiare 1%) 



Annual 



1977P 



1978p 



1975 


1976 


I977p 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


360 


35.3 


35.5 


35.2 


35.3 


35.2 


35.6 


350 


36.1 


36.2 


4.5 


38 


2.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


3,0 


6.8 


5.6 


4.5 


4.7 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4,9 


4.9 


5.0 


29.2 


29.7 


31.0 


30.5 


30.7 


30,6 


30.9 


30.1 


31,2 


3t.2 


19 


16 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


41.7 


47.7 


47.6 


43.1 


53.2 


49.0 


56.2 


50.6 


64.8 


50.1 


13.8 


17.1 


15,0 


155 


21.3 


22.8 


139 


19.8 


22.0 


14.8 


27.9 


30.6 


3Z6 


27.6 


31.9 


26.2 


42.3 


30.8 


42.8 


35,3 


33 


36 


32 


36 


40 


47 


25 


39 


34 


30 


134.4 


145.8 


149,7 


144.8 


129.1 


131,4 


132.0 


129.0 


130.5 


132.9 


42.2 


43.2 


41.2 


37,7 


32.9 


32JB 


31.3 


33.4 


33.2 


33.7 


92.2 


1026 


108.5 


107.1 


96.2 


98.6 


100.7 


956 


97.3 


99.2 


31 


30 


28 


26 


25 


25 


24 


26 


25 


25 


57.9 


57.6 


67.8 


70.9 


59.8 


63.3 


73.0 


72.1 


56.8 


70.2 


238 


23,8 


28.2 


37.5 


21.3 


35.6 


22.1 


27,8 


20.8 


25.4 


34.1 


33.8 


39.6 


33.4 


38.5 


27.7 


50.9 


44.3 


36.0 


44.8 


41 


41 


42 


53 


36 


56 


30 


39 


37 


36 


282 


28.7 


34.6 


32.1 


38,4 


39.2 


41.2 


42.2 


43.3 


43.8 


8,6 


10.7 


10,5 


89 


11.3 


11.3 


11.3 


13.2 


15.3 


18.6 


19.6 


18.0 


24.1 


23.2 


27.1 


27.9 


29.9 


29.0 


28,0 


25.2 


30 


37 


30 


28 


29 


29 


27 


31 


35 


42 


62.9 


52.5 


57.2 


53,2 


59 7 


59.8 


59.0 


58.6 


59.4 


60.8 


21.1 


16.6 


20.5 


22.7 


17.8 


16.6 


19.2 


17.8 


17.9 


20.2 


41.8 


35.9 


36 7 


30.5 


41.8 


42.0 


39.8 


40.8 


41.5 


40.6 


34 


32 


36 


43 


30 


28 


33 


30 


30 


33 



For a market basket of U.S. farm foods representing the average quantities purchased annually Per household in 1960-61. Retail price* are Irom 8ureau of Labor 
Statistics unless otherwise noted. The farm value is the Payment to farmers for quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unit, Jess aflowance lor byproduct* Farm 
values are based on price* at first point of sate and mav Include marketing charges such ai griding and packing for some commodities. The lariTvretail Spread, the 
difference batween the retail price and the larm value, represent* charge* for assembling* processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 'Composite monthly 
average prices of all cuts adjusted for volume sold at special Prices-derived from BLS and food chain QriQm. ' For a quantity equivalent to t lb. retail cut*; Beef, 1 .41 jb. 
Of carta*i beef (yield grade 3); pork, 1,07 lb. of wholesale cwis. *RePresentt charges for retailing and Other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and 
in-City transportation. Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city where consumed. P Preliminary, 



Livestock and Products 



Livestock and Products output and prices 



1976 



1977 



1978 



III 



8eef (mil. lb. > r, , <■■,-, 6,618 

Change (pet,! 1 +11 

Pork (mil, lb.) 3,014 

Change (pet.) 1 +18 

Veal (miUb.) 205 

Change (pcU* ., ,.< ,_„.^ w , ,., 02 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) \ j„. 92 

Change (pet.) 1 , ^ -12 

Red meats {mil. lb.) . . j. . .>, . ^s. . , 9,929 

Change (pet.) 1 +12 

8roilers (mil. lb,} 2,372 

Change (pet.)* +14 

Turkeys (mil. lb.) 710 

Change (pet.)* .;. , . , , +14 

Total meats (mil, lb.) , , * .< 13,01 1 

Change (pet.) 1 :\ ^ +13 

Eggs (mil,d02,} ^:* ... /v-^ . 1,335 

Change (pct h ) J 't -1 

Milk (bil. lb.) 30.2 

Change (pct.P +8 

Total livestock and products 11974=100} . . . 108.1 

Change (pet.)* +9.1 

See footnotes at end of table. 



IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


111 


IV 


Annual 


1 


If 


lit 1 


6,412 
+2 


25,667 
+8 


6.287 
-3 


6,158 



6,321 

A 


6,220 
3 


24,986 
-3 


6.200 
■1 


6,000 

-3 


5,950 

6 


3,669 
+27 


12,488 
+8 


3,294 

+ 11 


3,184 
+12 


3,073 

+2 


3,500 
-5 


13,051 
+5 


3.250 

-1 


3.250 
+2 


3,200 
+4 


224 

-9 


813 

-2 


201 
-2 


187 
+5 


205 



201 
-10 


794 
■2 


185 
,9 


140 
-25 


140 
-32 


92 

-6 


361 
10 


90 

-5 


86 
+5 


84 
-9 


81 

-12 


341 
-6 


78 
-13 


82 
-5 


85 

+ 1 


10,397 

+9 


39,329 
+8 


9.872 

+1 


9,615 
+4 


9,683 
2 


10,002 
A 


39,172 



9,713 
2 


9,472 

■1 


9.375 
■3 


2.186 
+ 10 


8,988 
+ 13 


2,156 
+2 


2,399 
+4 


2.424 
+2 


2,248 
+2 


9,227 
+3 


2.335 

+8 


2,545 

+6 


2,600 
+7 


664 
+5 


1,950 
+14 


210 
+ 1 


365 

-1 


672 

-5 


645 
3 


1,892 
3 


230 
+ 10 


400 
+10 


715 
+6 


13,247 

+9 


50,267 
+9 


12,238 
+2 


12.379 

+4 


12,7 79 
2 


12,896 
•3 


50,291 



12,278 



12,417 



12,690 
-1 


1,353 



5,377 



1,324 

-1 


1,335 



1.330 



1,414 
+5 


5,403 



1,375 
+4 


1,365 
+2 


1,360 
+2 


28.5 
+4 


120.3 

+4 


29.8 
+2 


33.1 

+2 


30.9 
+3 


29,0 

+2 


J 123.0 
+2 


29.9 



33.4 
+ 1 


30.7 


107.2 

+6.0 


105.5 

+6.6 


103.1 
+ 1.1 


107.5 

+2.8 


107.5 
6 


106.5 
-.7 


106.2 
+.7 


103.7 
+.6 


108.0 
+.5 


106,8 
-7 
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Livestock and products output and prices— Continued 



Mf 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



III 



IV 



Annual 



1978 



111 1 



Prices 

iS^r^i .? a . 3 ,<£■*> 37.30 39.00 39.11 37.88 40,77 40.47 42,42 40.38 45.50 4648 49-51 

Barrowi and gilt*, 7 -markets _ ..„«„,_« +^ *-> , flCn 

tS Per c*U\ ■■■- 43.88 34.25 43.11 39.08 40.87 43 85 41.38 41.30 47.50 4547 48 50 

Broiler*. 9-city wholesale , k . 

(ctt.perlb.1 4 ■ = ■ 415 355 4a2 409 42 * 3 424 ^ 40 ' 8 41B ASA7 

Turkey!. N.Y., *rMesate crt 

felt. Per lb.1 1 48 - 5 49 ° 4flB 502 51 ' 5 53,1 613 54 ° 605 

Eggs, canoned. Grade A large. N V. 

left Per do*. *- ■ ■* ■ 71 8 78.4 70.3 74.9 57.8 61.5 58.9 63.3 62.2 54-56 58-60 

is'Jj'rc'LtJ^ - 9.66 9,86 9.66 9.54 9.38 9,73 10,23 9.71 10.20 10,00-10.10 10,2500.35 

Livestock prices received by farmers 
(1967-100) 175 165 177 172 174 178 177 175 195 205 215 

1 Forecast. * Change from year-earlier. * Does not add due to rounding of quarterly data. * Weighted average, s 8-16 pound young hens. 



Dairy: 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1978 



Feb 



Mar 



Milk production; 

Total milk (mil. lb.) * : . * ■ . - 

Milk per cow (lb.) .:,..- 

Number ol milk cows <thou. ) ■* * 

Mhk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin. 

3.5% fat IS/cwU 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/ton) 

MtlMeed price raiio <lb.)* 

Stocks, beginning 

Total rnilk equiv. (mil. lb.} 3 • . . ....*,....-.. 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) * 

Imports, total milk eqtiiv. (mil. lb.) 3 

USD A net removals: 

Total milk equ iv. (mtl . lb .) 3 . . . :..... 

Butter: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

WholesaEe price. Grade A Chicago (cts./fb ) 

USD A net removal! (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance Jmil. lb.) 

American cheese: 

Production (mil. ib, ) 

Stock I, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, Wisconsin assembly pt. (cts./lb,) 

USDA nei removals Wl. ib.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb. J . 

Other cheese: 

Production (mj|, H>. 1 

Stocks, beginning Imil. Itxl 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

NonlBl dry milk: 

Production (mil, lb,) . • . . . . 

Snwk*. beginning {mil. "b.J 

Wholesale price, avg. manf. <ctt,/lb.) 

USDA net removal! ImiL lb, J 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb) ,.....*... 
Frozen d«iert production ImiL gaU* 



115.334 
10,350 
11,143 


120.269 
10.879 
1 1 .055 


122.957 
11.194 
10,984 


10,586 

961 

11,012 


9,844 
899 

10,955 


9,429 

861 

10,952 


9,770 
893 

10,939 


9,988 

914 

10,931 


9.341 

856 

10.915 


10*528 
967 

10,883 


7 62 
134 
1.40 


8 48 

141 
1.53 


8.58 
140 
1.60 


8.31 

140 
1.47 


8.74 
125 
1.84 


8,79 

129 
1.75 


8.87 
135 
1.71 


8.91 
136 
1.69 


9.00 
134 
1.70 


909 
140 
1,68 


5,886 

5,576 

310 

1.669 


3,844 

3.719 

124 

1,943 


5,708 

5*299 

410 

1.967 


6.593 

5,408 

1,185 

116 


9,974 

6,029 

3,945 

160 


9,353 
5,403 

3,950 
129 


8,983 

5,187 

3,796 

397 


8.626 
4.938 
3,688 

227 


8.737 

5.229 

3.508 

157 


8,904 
5,136 
3.769 



2,036 



1.236 



6,092 



416.8 



161.9 



118.8 



5,9 



554.1 



556.1 



42.7 



983,8 


978.6 


1 ,093,6 


96.2 


84.9 


81.8 


89.3 


108.3 


95.7 


- 


49.2 


10.9 


47.1 


94.2 


203.4 


198.3 


193.7 


184.9 


195,7 


217,0 


79.4 


92.0 


98.-4 


92.7 


100.7 


100.9 


101.5 


100.7 


100.7 


101.1 


63.4 


39.4 


222.4 


11.6 


7.0 


5.4 


.1 


26,0 


26.7 


2.1 


951.0 


919.0 


867.2 


83.6 


81.9 


74.3 


95.4 


65.3 


64 2 




1,654.6 


2,062.4 


2.035.7 


158.8 


145.2 


136.0 


157.8 


163,6 


154.3 


- 


420.9 


307.8 


411.4 


404.1 


499,0 


454.0 


436.1 


422.1 


412.8 


387 8 


86.6 


96,3 


968 


93.8 


98.3 


98.8 


100,1 


100.1 


100.8 


101.4 


68 2 


38.0 


148.3 


178 


1.4 


.4 


.1 


1.4 


.3 


-.4 


1,717.1 


1,934.5 


1.951,4 


159.2 


195,2 


154,3 


172.2 


169.5 


169.9 


" 


1,156.8 


1.274.1 


1,308,6 


95.2 


109.1 


112.5 


17 7.7 


110.5 


106,3 


- 


73.1 


60.8 


67.1 


67.1 


70.8 


65.3 


61.4 


64.0 


65.8 


64.9 


1.331.9 


1,460.7 


1 .505,4 


130.9 


129.0 


128.6 


155.3 


121.1 


121.0 


~~ 


1.001-5 


926.2 


1,105.2 


72.3 


71.5 


65.9 


77.5 


79.7 


70.6 


- 


293.2 


468.9 


485.4 


469.3 


679.0 


688.3 


681.7 


677.9 


689.4 


681.4 


63.3 


63.4 


66.5 


63.1 


67.9 


680 


68.1 


68.1 


68.0 


— 


394.4 


157.1 


464.3 


2.4 


264 


22.0 


20.3 


29.1 


22 j6 


12.1 


697.0 


719.2 


680,8 


91.7 


58.9 


44.6 


63.9 


50.3 


54.5 


— 


1,183.9 


1,152,7 


1.153.3 


75.7 


85.4 


78.9 


73.4 


69.5 


75.5 


— 



J Manufacturing grade milk. J Pounds of ration equal in value to 1 Ib. of milk. ' Milk equivalent, fat -solids basis. * Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbet. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Meat animals; 



Annual 



Cattle on feed (7-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 1 

Marketings (thou, head) 

Other disappearance Ithou. head} 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.) 1 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu,! 3 
Commercial slaughter (thou, head} 

Cattle 

Steers . . , . . 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls and stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs 

Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef 

Veat 

Lamb and mutton . , . 

Pork 

Market prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha ...... 

Utilfty cows, Omaina 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice. Kansas City. 600-700 lb 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows and gilts. No, 18t2, Omaha* 

Barrow* and gills, 7 -markets 

Feeder pigr 

S. Mo. 40-60 lb. {per head) , 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Chotce, San Angelo . . . . . H . f 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo : .-, . 

Feeder lamb*: 

Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest* 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb 

Canner and Cutter cow beef ...... 

Pork loins, 8 14 1b 

Pork belhes. 12-14 lb 

Hams, Skinned, 14-17 lb 



1975 



33,91 



44.80 



41.40 



1977 



1978 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Dol per 100 Pounds 



39.40 



40.19 



38.95 



40.82 



39,94 



41.33 



44.07 



47,60 



36 B4 



35.42 



3858 



34.94 



32.32 



30.3B 



35.88 



44.12 



51.28 



55.12 



56.25 



55.75 



63.19 



68 83 



67.00 



76.31 



Mar 



6,369 


"8,537 


8,213 


7,556 


6,958 


8,140 


8,567 


6,927 


8,614 


8,276 


18,095 


18,976 


20.6 1 7 


1.546 


2,886 


2,048 


2,067 


1,639 


1,509 


1,887 


14,988 


16,167 


1B,720 


1.710 


1,589 


1,498 


1,605 


1,740 


1.666 


1,698 


939 


1,133 


1,383 


111 


115 


123 


102 


212 


181 


203 


15.8 


15.2 


19.9 


15,9 


23.6 


20.7 


21.1 


21.7 


22.2 


22,8 


169 


16,5 


20.2 


15.9 


22.6 


19.2 


21.4 


22,7 


24.0 


22,2 


40,911 


42,654 


41,856 


3,61 B 


3,556 


3.542 


3,470 


3,468 


3,268 


3,467 


17,819 


18,679 


19.342 


1,711 


1,543 


1,544 


1,562 


1,606 


1,555 


1,661 


10,438 


12,158 


11,746 


1,024 


1,049 


946 


933 


971 


912 


998 


11,557 


10,619 


9,864 


807 


886 


974 


909 


832 


742 


742 


1,097 


998 


902 


76 


78 


78 


66 


59 


59 


66 


5,209 


5,350 


5,517 


518 


471 


474 


450 


425 


387 


439 


7,835 


6,714 


6,356 


595 


545 


495 


455 


438 


402 


502 


68,687 


73,734 


77,303 


7,546 


6,771 


7,198 


6,528 


6,240 


6,090 


7,068 


23,673 


25,667 


24.9B6 


2,190 


2,095 


2,080 


2.045 


2,077 


1,953 


2,073 


B27 


813 


794 


70 


70 


68 


63 


62 


56 


60 


399 


361 


341 


34 


29 


27 


25 


25 


23 


28 


11,5B6 


12,488 


13,051 


1,257 


1,151 


1.241 


1,108 


1,050 


1,013 


1,179 



44.61 


39.11 


40.38 


37.28 


42.29 


41.83 


43.13 


43.62 


45.02 


48,66 


21.09 


25.31 


25.32 


26.67 


24.89 


23,80 


25.02 


27.59 


30 34 


32.44 


40 44 


45.16 


48.19 


56.26 


42.50 


40 98 


40.50 


40,50 


43.75 


47.60 



52.00 



50.12 


44.70 


42.10 


3&11 


41.40 


40.43 


45.38 


46 95 


49.72 


48.01 


48.32 


43.1 \ 


41.07 


37.53 


40,63 


39.33 


43.99 


45.99 


48.83 


47.50 



51.63 



44.45 


49,87 


54.28 


55.70 


55.69 


55,06 


58.75 


61.44 


64.88 


76.69 


15 34 


17 69 


19.19 


22,15 


19.69 


20.88 


25.75 


26 19 


26,94 


28.40 



80,85 



72.55 


60.99 


62.69 


57.12 


65,87 


65.47 


68.10 


68,74 


71,08 


74.88 


42.90 


52.00 


51.68 


54.94 


48.46 


48.32 


51.97 


57.64 


62.92 


67.79 


92.69 


86.45 


83,04 


72.36 


86.60 


76.95 


88-70 


91.60 


92.63 


90.04 


78 52 


65.27 


54.19 


48.91 


49.15 


43.79 


51.32 


59.37 


67.14 


74.54 


84.06 


79.79 
Annual 


76.50 


75.13 
1976 


84.62 


94 22 

1977 


92.09 


83.00 


87.76 

1978 


80.35 



1976 



1977 



IV 



ft 



m 



fV 



1975 

Cattle on feed (23-States): 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 -...^. ,...;.. 9,622 

Placed on feed llhou. head)* , , 24,685 

Marketings (thou, heap*) , . . „ 20,500 

Other disappearance Jthou. head) 1,479 

Hogs and pigs Jl4-States|: 4 

Inventory Ithou, head) 1 47,170 

Breeding Ithou. headP .-.-...- 6,283 

Market (thou, head) 1 40,887 

Farrowings (thou, head} fi,41 7 

Pig crop (thou, head) 60.476 

< ™^n n .L n9 *« f ■ P * rb i 3 ° ther disa PP ear f nce excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. bushels of corn equal m ualue to 100 pounds livevwight. 
220-240 lb. Pnor to Oct. 1975 r Chicago. * Quarters are Dec preceding year^Feb, (If, MaHVlay (If), June-Aug (III), and SeptNov JJV>. * Intentions. 



12,328 


11,948 


9,282 


11,948 


10,619 


9,765 


9,793 


12,799 


11,716 


25,508 


27,657 


ft 762 


5,614 


6.007 


6,479 


9,557 


6,479 


_ 


24,170 


24,861 


5.684 


6,462 


6,147 


6.159 


6.093 


6,773 


__ 


1,718 


1,935 


412 


481 


714 


292 


448 


789 


- 


41,855 


4 7.120 


48,885 


4 7,120 


44,100 


46,640 


50,000 


48,380 


44,680 


6,368 


6,788 


6,828 


6,788 


7.016 


7.352 


7,307 


7,477 


6,930 


35,487 


40,332 


42,057 


40,332 


37,084 


39,288 


42,693 


41,833 


37,750 


9,996 


10,506 


2,524 


2,304 


2,893 


2,716 


2,593 


7 2,285 


7 2,935 


72,580 


75,217 


17,970 


15,586 


21,386 


19,625 


18,620 


15,626 
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Poultry and eggs: 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1978 



Feb 



Mar 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 64.586 

Average number of layer* on farms Imil.J T . , . . . . 278 

Rata of Jav 1*99* per layer) 233 

Cartoned poce. New Yrxk* grade A 

targe IcnJdOiV "* ■ ■ - 63.9 

Price of having feed f$/ton) 147 

ErjsHeed price ratio HbJ 1 7.2 

Stock*, beginning of pariod: 

Shell (thou. ca«rsJ 36 

Frozen (mil. lb) 54.2 

Replacement chicks hatched {mil.) 454 

8ro iters 

Federally Inspected daughter, certified (mil. lb,) - ■ 7,966 

Wholesale price. 9-city. (cts./lb.) 45.1 

Price of broiler grower feed ($/U>n) 163 

SroileMeed price ratio Ob., 1 3.2 

Stocks begTnnfng of period (mil, lb. J , . 37<2 

Average weekly placement* of broiler 

chfcks< 21 Slates imif.) 57.7 

Turkey* 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil, lb I . . 1.716 
Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (ctsVlb.) 53.2 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton J . * . 1 67 

Turkev-feed price ratio (Ib.r 1 -■ 4.2 

Stocks, beginning of period (miL \b<\ 275.0 

Poults hatched tmil.) 137.1 

1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. "Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 down eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey llvewejght. 



64,517 


64*833 


5.536 


5,609 


5,548 


5*805 


5*724 


5,083 


5.664 


274 


275 


274 


282 


285 


287 


235 


281 


278 


235 


236 


20.2 


19.9 


19.4 


20.2 


2<X1 


18.1 


20.4 


70.3 


63,3 


67.4 


56,0 


56.6 


64.0 


57.2 


64.9 


64.0 


151 


152 


161 


135 


141 


145 


147 


146 


149 


7.9 


7.1 


7.3 


7.0 


7.3 


7.4 


6,7 


7.5 


7.4 


22 


23 


39 


50 


52 


50 


39 


50 


41 


36,3 


26.1 


24.6 


33.7 


33.4 


31.2 


29.7 


28.1 


25,7 


492 


502 


51.3 


37.6 


34.5 


32.5 


36,8 


37.1 


47.0 


8.987 


9.227 


783.2 


775.5 


719.8 


753.2 


781.4 


715.7 


- 


40.2 


40.8 


41.9 


39.2 


373 


36.2 


40 2 


43.1 


42.2 


168 


170 


179 


153 


159 


160 


162 


164 


167 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


3 


3.0 


22.3 


329 


26.5 


30 7 


31.2 


33 3 


29.4 


27.4 


21.8 


63.6 


66.7 


69.5 


633 


63.1 


66,2 


67.7 


69.0 


71.7 


1.950 


1,892 


80.3 


250.3 


246.8 


148.2 


81,8 


'59.7 


- 


48,7 


54,0 


52.3 


57.4 


60.7 


65.8 


60.5 


59.2 


60.9 


174 


184 


188 


168 


175 


177 


177 


177 


179 


3.7 


3,8 


3.6 


4.3 


4.4 


4.6 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 


195,2 


203.4 


167,8 


409.3 


444.5 


269.4 


167.9 


168.3 


136.6 


149,5 


148.4 


1&1 


5,2 


6.0 


85 


11,8 


13.7 


18.1 



Wool: 



US. wool price. Boston 1 (ctv/lb.) 
Imported wool price* Boston 1 (cts./(b.) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, Ib.f • . . 

Carpet wool (thou, ib.) 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



19,75 


1976 


1977 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


150 
202 


182 
214 


183 
224 


182 
226 


182 
223 


182 
228 


182 
224 


182 
223 


178 
223 


178 
226 


94,1 1 7 
15.908 


106 r 629 
15.117 


95*485 
12*526 


10.008 
1.491 


7,714 
708 


7.000 
785 


7.947 
1,028 


7.677 
979 


8.212 
822 


n.a. 
na. 



'Wool pr.ce delivered at U,S. mills, clean basi*. Graded Territory 64*6 (20.60-22.04 micronsl staple 2Y*" and UP. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine* 
good French combing and staple. ] Wool price delivered at US, mills, clean basis. Australian 64's. type 78. including duty 125.5 centsl. Prior to January 1976 reported 
ay. Australian 64** combing, excluding duty n.a. Not available. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Crops and Products 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 



Wheat: 

Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



Vieid per harvested unit . , 



Beginning stocks.. 
Production t , , . . 
Imports 

Supply- total . . 
Domestic 
Exports , , 

Use, total 

Ending stocks , , . 



Price received by farmers 

Price. Kansas City. No, T HRW . 

Rice: 

Area 

Allotment t 

Planted : , . . 

Harvested 

Yiefd per harvested unit 

Beginning stocks / . . 

Production . . t 

imports . . t 

Supply. total 

Domestic 

Exports » 

Use. total , 

Ending stocks . . . . 

Difference unaccounted 

Price received by farmers 

Price, long-grain milled, S.W. La. 

Feed grains: 5 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested ......,,., 

Yield per harvested unit 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1976/77 



80,2 
70.8 



30 3 



665 

2.142 

3 

2.810 

748 

950 

1.698 

1,112 



2.73 

2.88 



1.80 
2.51 
2,50 



4,663 



36.9 

115.6 

,1 

152.6 

42.7 

65.6 

108.3 

40.5 

+3.8 



7.02 
14.60 



128.7 
106.3 



2.01, 



Domestic measure 3 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 projected* 



1976/77 



Alt, I 



All. II 



Metric measure 3 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 projected* 



Alt. I 



Mil, acres 






Mil. hectares 


74.8 


_ 


32.5 


30,3 


66.2 


*- 


28.7 


26.8 


8u. per acre 






Metric tons per hectare 


30.6 


- 


2.1 


2.1 


Mil. bu. 






Mil. metric tons 


1,112 1.205 


1,205 


18.1 


30.3 32.8 


2,026 1.920 


1,610 


58.3 


55.1 52.3 


2 2 


2 


.1 


.1 .1 


3,140 3.127 


2,817 


76,5 


85.5 85.1 


835 786 


684 


20.4 


22.7 21.4 


1.100 vooo 


1.300 


25.8 


29.9 27.2 


1,935 1.786 


1.984 


46.2 


5Z7 48.6 


1,205 1.341 


833 


303 


328 36.5 


Dot. per bu. 






Doi. per metric ton 


J 2.31 2.25-2.75 


3.25-3.75 


100.31 


J 84.88 83-101 


'2.63 


— 


105.82 


'96.64 


Mil. acres 






Mil. hectares 


1.80 


_ 


.73 


■ 73 


2.21 


- 


K01 


.92 


2,20 


— 


1.00 


.91 


Lb. per acre 






Metric loos per hectare 


4.412 


- 


5.23 


4.95 


Mil. cwt. 






Mil. metric tons 


40,5 2 7.9 


27.9 


1.67 


1.83 1.2(j 


99,2 731.5 


114.3 


5.24 


4,50 5.96 


— — 


— 


,01 


— _ 


139.7 159.4 


1422 


6.92 


6.33 722 


43.8 43.1 


47.1 


1.94 


1,99 1.95 


68.0 61.2 


70,4 


2.98 


3.08 2.77 


111.8 104 r 3 


117.5 


4.92 


5.07 4.72 


27,9 55.1 


24.7 


1.83 


1.26 2.50 


— — 


- 


4.17 


- 


Doi. per cwt. 






Do!, per metric ton 


3 9.43 6.25-6.75 


9.00-10,00 


154,76 


* 207.89 138-149 


'20.99 


— 


321.87 


'462.75 


Mi!, acres 






Mil. hectares^ 


128.1 


_ 


52.1 


51.8 


107.0 


- 


43.0 


43.3 


Tont per acre 






Metric tons per hectare 


2.07 


— 


4.50 


.4 65 



Alt, II 



32.8 

438 
.1 
76.7 
18.6 
35.4 
54.0 
22.7 



119-138 



1.26 
518 

644 
2.13 
3.19 
5.32 
1.12 



198-220 



m/sv ;Th- 1 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 -Continued 



Beginning stock* , ♦ 

Production . ♦ 

Import! . , ♦ 

Supply, total 

Feed 

£ood. seed, and industrial uih 

Domestic, total 

EftPorts 

Use, total . ♦ 

Ending stocks . , . . . 

Corn: 



Area 
Planted . - 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Begfnninfl stocks . 

Production 

Imports ♦ 

Supply, lotai 

Feed - 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domestic* total 

Exports 

Use, total . 

Ending stocks 



Pnce received by farmers 
Price, Chi.. No. 2 yellow . 

Soybeans 



Area 

Planted . . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks ...... 

Production . 

Supply, total 

Cnjsh f ngs . . 

Exports . , . 

Seed, feed, and rcsirfuai 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 



Price received by farmers . 
Price. Chi., No. 1 yellow . . 



Soybean oil: 

Beginning stocks . . 
Production ... 

Supply, tota* . . 
Domestic . . , . . . . 
Expora 

Ute, total 

Ending stocks,.. . . 



1976/77 



19.0 

213.2 

.4 

2326 

124.1 

19.7 
143.B 

55.8 
199.6 

33.0 



84.4 
71.3 



87.9 



399 

6.266 

3 

6,668 

3.5B7 
513 
4,100 
1,684 
5,784 
884 



2.15 
2,30 



50.2 
49.4 



26.1 



245 
1.288 
1,533 

790 

564 

76 

1,430 

103 



3 6.81 
736 



1,251 
8.578 
9829 
7,515 
1,547 
9,062 
767 



Domestic measure 



Metric measure 3 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 projected* 



Alt, 1 



Mil. short tons 



33,0 

222.0 

.3 

2553 

1297 

20 5 
150.2 

56,9 
207,1 

48.2 



48.2 

232.2 

3 

280,7 

144.0 

21.3 
165.3 

49.4 
214.7 

660 



Mit. acres 

82.7 
70.0 

Bu. per acre 

90.8 

Mil.bi 

884 

6.357 

1 

7.242 

3,750 

535 
4,285 
1,750 
6.035 
1,207 



1.207 
6,700 
1 
7,9GB 
4,125 
560 
4,685 
1 r 500 
6,185 
1.723 



3 2.05 
4 2.16 



Dol. per bu. 

1.90-2.00 



Mil. acres 



Pnce, crude, Decatur 

See footnotes at end of table. 



59. 1 


— 


57.9 


— 


Bu. p< 


:r acre 


29.6 


- 


Mil. 


bu. 


103 


200 


1,716 


1.900 


1,819 


2.100 


910 


960 


635 


675 


74 


80 


1,619 


1.715 


200 


385 


Dol. perbu. 


5.79 


5.00-5,50 


"5.66 


— 


Mil 


. lb. 


767 


900 


9,983 


I0 r 370 


10.750 


11.270 


8.000 


8.300 


1.850 


1,800 


9,850 


10.100 


900 


1.170 


Cts. per lb, 


24 


18-20 



Alt. II 



27-29 



1976/77 



48.2 


17.2 


188.5 


193,4 


.3 


.4 


237.0 


211.0 


127.2 


112.6 


20.5 


17.9 


147.7 


130,5 


59.1 


506 


2068 


181.1 


30.2 


29.9 



34 2 
28,9 



5.51 



1,207 


101 


5.500 


159.2 


1 


1 


6.708 


169.4 


3.725 


91.1 


540 


13.0 


4.265 


104.1 


1.800 


42.8 


6,065 


146.9 


643 


225 


2.40-2.60 


84.64 


— 


90.55 



20.3 
20.0 



1.76 



200 


6.7 


1.550 


35.1 


1,750 


41.7 


900 


21.5 


625 


15 3 


80 


2.1 


1,605 


38.9 


145 


2,8 


7.00 7 50 


J 250 


— 


270.43 


900 


567 


9,700 


3,891 


10.600 


4,458 


8.100 


3.409 


1,600 


702 


9.700 


4,111 


900 


348 



52.9 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 projected* 



Alt. I 



Mil. metric tons 


29.9 


43.8 


201 5 


210.7 


.3 


,3 


231,7 


254.8 


117.7 


130.6 


18.6 


19.4 


136.3 


150.0 


51.6 


44.8 


187.9 


194.8 


43.8 


60.0 


Mil. 


hectares 


335 


_ 


28.3 


— 


Metric tons per hectare 


5.71 


- 


Mil. metric tons 


22,5 


30 7 


161,5 


170,2 


(*) 


<*) 


1B4.0 


200.9 


95.2 


104.8 


13.6 


14.2 


108.8 


119.0 


44.5 


38.1 


153.3 


157.1 


30,7 


43.8 


Dol. per metric ton 


3 80.70 


75-79 


4 85,03 


— 


Mil, 


hectares 


23.9 


_ 


23.4 


— 


Metric tons per hectare 


1,99 


- 


Mil, metric tons 


2.8 


5.4 


46,7 


51.7 


49.5 


57.2 


24, B 


26,1 


17,3 


18.4 


.2.0 


2.2 


44.1 


46,7 


5.4 


10.5 


DOL per metric ton 


213 


184-202 


4 207.97 


— 


Thou. 


metric tons 


34B 


408 


4.528 


4,704 


4.876 


5,112 


3,629 


3,765 


839 


816 


4,468 


4,581 


408 


531 


Cts. per kilogram 


52 9 


39:7 44.1 



Alt, 1 1 



43.8 

171 

.3 

215.1 

115.4 

18.6 
134.0 

53.6 
187.6 

27.4 



30.7 

139.7 
(*) 

170.4 
94,6 
13,7 

108.3 
45 7 

154,0 
16.4 



94-102 



5.4 
42,2 
47.6 
24.5 
17.0 

22 
43.7 

3.9 



257-275 



408 

4.400 
4.808 
3,674 

726 
4,400 

408 



59.5-63.9 
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Supply and ulilization of major crops 1 — Continued 



Domestic measure 1 



Metric measure 1 



1976/77 



T977/78 
estimated 



l978/79projected* 



Alt, I 



Alt- M 



1976/77 



1977/78 
est i mated 



1978/79 projected* 



Alt. I 



Soybean moat: 

Beginning stocks 
Production 

Supply, total . . 
Domestic ...... 

Export i 

Use. total 
Ending stocks . . . 



Price, bulk, Decatur, 44% 

Cotton ; T 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested 

YieJd per harvested unit . . 



Alt. J I 



355 
18,488 

18.843 

14.056 

4.559 

18.615 

228 



199.80 



Thou. 


short tons 


228 


410 


21,782 


22,800 


22.010 


23,210 


16,500 


17,200 


5,100 


5,500 


21j6O0 


22,700 


410 


510 



Thou, metric ton* 



410 


322 


21.3 75 


16.772 


21.785 


17.094 


16.200 


12,751 


5.200 


4,136 


21.400 


16,887 


385 


207 



Beginning stocks 

Production .......... 

Supply, total* 

Mi!f ute *.,....*.. 
Export* . . . . . 

Use, total 

D i f f erence u n acc ou nted x 
Ending stocks . 



Price received by farmers . . 
Price. SLM. M/16 in., spot 



11.7' 
10.9 



465. 



*3.7 

10.6 

14,3 
6.7 
4.8 

11.5 
,1 

*2.9 



64.1 
709 



Dol. per short ton 
165.00 145 155 

Mi*, acres 

13.7 
13,3 

Lb, per acre" 

525 

Mil. 480-lb. Pales 



190-200 



220.26 



4.7 
4.4 



.52 



*2.9 

14.4 

T7.3 

6.7 

5.5 

12.2 

.2 

»5.4 



5.4 
13.0 
T8,4 

7.3 

4.8 

12.1 

.2 

6,5 



Cts, Per lb. 



'52.0 
*50.8 



5.4 


VB 


n.o 


23 


16.4 


3.1 


6.3 


1.5 


6.2 


1,0 


1Z5 


2.5 


.2 


f > 


4.1 


*.6 




141.3 


— 


156.3 



207 


372 


19.760 


20.684 


19,967 


21,056 


14.969 


15,604 


4.627 


4,990 


19.596 


20.593 


372 


463 


Dol. per metric ton 


181.88 


160-171 


Mil 


hectares 


5.5 





5.4 


- 


Metric tons per hectare 


.59 


- 


Mil. metric tons 


V6 


1.1 


3.1 


2.8 


3.8 


40 


1.5 


1.6 


1,2 


1.0 


2.7 


2.6 


.<"> 


r> 


•1.1 


1.4 


Cts. pe 


r kilogram 


1 114.6 





* 112.0 


- 



372 
19.391 
19.763 
14.696 
4.717 
19,414 

349 



209-22fr 



1.1 
2.4 
3.6 
1.4 
1.4 
27 
(*) 
9 



^an'oH^ li"*l' JZfZlX* ******* 1 _^~^JH?/££ **™!*»L 1 !* ■ *>Vbeans,and October 1 for corn, sorghum, and 




•Alternative J reflects favorable Production conditions worldwide; Alternative II assumes unfavorable production conditions worldwide. 
Feed grains; 



Wholesale Prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago J$/bu>) 

Sorghum, No. 2 y«riow, Kansas City (S/cwt.) , 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/buJ 

Barley, milting, Minneapolis iS/bu.) 1 

Exports; 

Corn (m*f. bu.) . . . , , , 

Feed grains {mil. short tons)* . .„. r , .$ /. . ,", , 



Corn- 
Stocks, beginning <miJ* t>u J . * . . .--* 
Domestic use; 

Feed intti. bu.) 

Food. wed. iod. (mil. bu.) .a 

Feed grain*:* 
Stocks, beginning Imtl short tons) 
Domestic use: 

Feed Iml. rfiort tons) _ 

Food. seed. (nd. {mil. short twis) . . . 



Marketing y^ar 






1977 








197B 




1974/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3.12 

5.04 
2.5B 
4.16 


2.75 
446 
2,38 
3 52 


2.30 

3.49 
2.34 
3 13 


2.52 
3.75 
229 
2.98 


1.84 
3.05 
1.66 

2.25 


2.14 
3.40 
1.65 
2.36 


2,19 
3.36 
1.65 
2.32 


2.19 
3.37 
1 65 
226 


2.21 
3,49 

1.65 
2,33 


2.36 
3.78 
1.66 
2.32 


1.149 
39.4 


1.711 
55.1 


1,684 
558 


151 
5.0 


120 
3.8 


144 
4.6 


154 
5,3 


128 
4.2 


129 
4.3 


# 152 
*4.B 


Marketing year 1 




1976 




1977 






1978 





1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Oct Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May 



4B4 



361 



399 



399 4.890 



3,293 



2,365 



884 



5/463 



3.226 


3,592 


3.587 


1,158 


1,070 


550 


808 


1,236 


1.082 


451 


490 


513 


121 


127 


96 


169 


125 


133 



23,7 



16,9 



19,0 



29.8 



163.8 



109.2 



77.4 



47B 



187.1 



3.840 



125.4 



116.1 


128.0 


124.1 


40.9 


36,0 


18.5 


28.5 


42.5 


37.5 


17.7 


18.8 


19.7 


4,4 


48 


42 


6.3 


4.6 


5.0 



'Beginning October 1 for com and sorghum; June 1 for oate and barfe V . * No. 3 or better, 66% or better pfump beginning October 1 977. > Aggregated data for com. 
sorghum, oars and barley. 'Based on inspections for Export 



MAY J9^8 
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Food grains: 



Marketing year 1 



1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1978 



Fet> 



Mar 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat, Nil. t HRW, Kansas Ciiy te/bu,) 1 

Wheat. DNS. Minneapolis {S/bu.f 1 ..... 

Flour* Kansas City l$/cwt.) 

Flour* Minneapolis IS/cwt.J ^ 

Rice, SVU. La. iS/cwU 1 

Wheat; 

Exports ImiL bu.f ......... 

Mill grind (mil. bu.f 

Wheat flour production (rnil. cwvtJ 



4.20 

4.57 

10.19 

11.40 

21 50 

1.01B 
538 
239 



3.74 
3.74 

9.25 
10.41 
17.20 

1,173 
572 
255 



2,88 

2.96 

7.21 

fl.34 

14.60 

950 
593 
263 



Marketing year 1 



2,63 
2.82 

6.52 

7.72 

1395 

60 
54 
24 

1976 



2.56 
2.61 
6,32 
7J9 
17.75 

72 
49 
22 



2.81 
2.71 
6.5S 
7.34 
22.10 

61 
50 
22 



2.B0 
2.68 
6.49 
7.20 
24.15 

93 
52 
23 



1977 



2.82 
2.73 
6.99 
7,59 
24.00 

68 
48 
22 



2.84 
2.72 
668 
7.32 
24.00 

too 

4S 
21 



3,07 
2.86 
6.96 
7.65 
23.75 



1978 



1974/75 



1975/76 1976/77 Oct-Dec Jan Mar Apr May June-SePt Oct-Dec JarvMar Apr-MaV 



Wheat' 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) , : . 340 435 665 2.188 1.782 1.390 1.112 2.398 

Domestic user 

Food (mil. bu,) * 521 559 553 144 138 A3 182 143 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.r < 151 162 195 43 75 44 178 39 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1.01B 1.173 950 220 179 152 3B2 225 

1 Begmnfng June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. * Ordinary protein. J Lqng-grain^milled baas. * Feed irje approximated by residual. 



1,990 



1,523 



Vegetables: 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



197B 



Feb 



Mar 



Wholesale prices; 

Potatoes, white, f.O.b. East (S/cwt.) 5.65 5.90 

Iceberg lettuce <$/ctrn.)' t ,* 2.70 3.57 

Tommoei<$/arn r J J 551 6 44 

Wholewle Price index. tOcanned 

ve 9 . (1967-1001 168 160 

Grower price index, fresh commerce! 

ve 9 - 11967-1001 173 173 

'Sid. carton 24's, f.o.b. shipping point. J 2!aVere,5x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b, Fla.-CaL 



5.52 
3.23 

6.61 


6.41 
3.76 


4.46 
3.96 
5.84 


4.21 

5,41 
11.62 


4.05 
2,7fl 
7.48 


4.02 

5.6S 
7.27 


3.92 
4.27 
6.57 


3.79 
3,66 
7,7fl 


170 


162 


169 


16S 


166 


167 


1G8 


165 


198 


270 


183 


210 


163 


207 


201 


202 



Fruit; 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



197B 



Feb 



Mar 



Wholesale price indexes: *„~^ , -» fi c 1cft n m fi iA*i -? 188 2 

Fresh fruit 11967-100) ,....,. 157.8 160.4 177.5 183 2 183.6 176.5 160.0 177.6 183 .2 188.2 

Dried fru.t H967-100t 213.4 234.9 338.4 356.7 283.0 286.3 286.3 285.8 284 .3 284.3 

Canned fruit and juice (1967*1 Ml , . . 1 73.8 174.4 190.4 186.1 194.5 198.8 201.0 202.7 204.1 204.9 

Froientruil and juice (1967-1M) 156.5 156.2 196.5 184.7 212.6 225.9 228.6 228.6 228.7 2Z99 

F tp h p£ , SSr l XS tB ..' "B 7.46 9,1 9.50 9.28 9.29 9.50 9.50 9.50 10.87 

Peers.Yax.maVaUeylS/boxl* 6.63 7.35 6 94 5.85 7.48 7.87 8.10 8.64 9.06 1.7 

Oranges. U.S. avg (S/boxl 6.76 6.72 7.44 7.44 11.66 9.91 9.53 9.69 10.17 10.18 

GrapHruil. U.S. *g. (Stoox) 6.18 5.76 6.34 6.41 7.87 6.23 6.26 5.91 5.91 5.83 

^hSilbJ 2.214.1 2.569.3 2.249.0 1.335.2 1.035.3 3.142.2 2.710.9 2.138.0 1.686.5 1.171.1 

Fresh p£r, (mil. lb.) .- 1 70.5 162.3 21 1.6 162.1 399.0 239.2 206.5 162 1 106.6 56.4 

Frozen ** (mil. Ib.l 607.3 558.3 S38.9 447.2 630.7 687.2 639.9 607.8 547.8 513.4 

Frozen In* juiea* (mil. lb! 883.0 967.0 844.1 1.073.9 780.7 683.7 554.9 613.0 736.8 856 9 

1 Red Delfciou., Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-1 25V Regular storage through Feb.. C.A. Storage beginning March. * D-Anjou pears, regular storage. 
Washington wrapped, U.S. No. 1, 90-135's. n.a. not available. 
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Cotton: 

Marketing veer" 1977 1978 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Mar Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

U.S. Price. SLM. M/16 in. {cts./lb.) 1 41.7 58.0 70.9 7S 8 49.1 48.0 48.4 5U 52.9 55,tf 

Northern Europe prices' 

index (cu,/lb.l* 52.5 65,3 81.7 86.4 59 2 57.9 59.5 64.1 66.4 68 5 

U.S.. SM M/16 m, (cts,/lb.»* 56.4 71.4 82.4 88.1 GU 59.6 61.0 64 & 66.0 68.3 

U.S. miH consumption (thou, bales* 5.833.7 7,227.7 6,674.4 674.6 528.8 521.5 585,7 513.0 528,1 

Exports (thou, bale*) 3,925,9 3.311.3 4.783.6 563.6 155.2 347.5 519.6 5l6v4 527.8 

1 Beginning August 1, * Average spot market. 3 Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average offive lowest Priced of 10 sefected growths. * Memphis territory growths. 
Fats and oils: 

Marketing year' 1977 1978 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Mar Oct Nov Oec Jan Feb Mar 

Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow. Chvcago l$/bu.) ... 6.34 5.25 7.36 8.33 5,06 5.77 5.87 5.65 5.57 6.47 

Crushing* (mil. bu.l 7Q1.3 865.1 790.2 74 4 75.8 S5,2 86.6 85.3 75.4 86.7 

Processing margin [$/bu.i J .17 .16 J9 .08 .14 ,26 26 .32 .16 .48 

Exports Unil. bu,) 420.7 555.1 564.1 58.4 77.6 87.7 57.0 33,1 32,7 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale Price, crude. Decatur (cts. /lb. I 30,7 18.3 23.9 26.5 18.8 21.0 22.6 20,9 21.7 26J6 

Production |mif. lb.) 7.375.3 9.629.8 8.577,9 824.0 821.9 922.3 931.5 911.9 809.5 945,1 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) 6.5l8,1 7,906 1 7,454.4 696.2 716.5 717.5 656.2 742.3 716.0 

ExPom (mil. lb.) , 1,028.3 975.8 1,547.5 239.5 109.0 185.5 175.6 115.0 148.1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 793.5 560.6 1.250,6 1,609.4 766.6 752.1 766,5 859.2 912.9 

So v bean meal : 

Wholeialeprtce. 44% protein. Decatur {$/ton> 130.86 147.77 199,80 226.20 135,00 161,70 160.10 162.20 152.90 179.40 

Production (thou, ton) 16.701.5 20.754.2 18,488.1 1,771,0 1.781.4 2,017.3 2,044.1 2.007,0 1.778,4 2.054.3 

Domestic disappearance {thou, ton) 1Z501.3 15.551,6 14.000.8 1,142.5 1.500.8 1.506.4 1.518.1 1,690.0 1.563,1 

Export* (thou, ton) 4.298.8 5,144.8 4,559.2 636.7 229,2 533,9 520,6 309.3 227.3 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 507.3 358.3 354,9 429.9 228.3 270.0 239.8 245.1 252.8 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago (cts./lbJ 44.3 37.9 31.4 39,5 37.4 36.9 36.1 34,5 34.6 39.0 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar vear 1974. 1975, and 1976 for margarine, J Spot basis. Illinois shipping point*. 
Sugar: 

Annual 1977 1978 

1975 1976 1977 Mar Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

Wholesale price, N.Y. (S/cwtJ 1 , & ., . 22.47 13,31 * 10 99 11.67 10.23 - 

U.S. deliveries [thou, short tons} 1 J 9,974 10.856 * 11.210 1.017 913 958 832 764 * 739 4 9O0 

x Raw vaJue, * Excludes Hawaii. J Ten month average. Preliminary. 
Tobacco: 

Annual 1977 1978 

1975 1976 1977 Mar Oct Nov Oec Jan Feb Mar 

Prices at auctions: 

Ffue-cured (cts./fbT _. . 99.8 110.4 117.9 - 115.2 100 2 - - - - 

Surlev (ctS>/lb,l J l.. v \ 105.6 114.2 * 119.9 110.2 - 121.4 118.3 T21l3 12£1 115,5: 

Domestic consumption 1 

Cigarettes (bfl.) 588,3 61 7 J "592.0 53,4 50.8 51.4 42.9 48.4 49.3 

Large cigars (mil.) ... 5 , 6 92 5.266 * 4.841 461.2 461.2 406.9 380.8 364.0 354.9 

'Crop vear Jufv-June for flue-cured. October September for burley. a PreFiminary. * Taxable removals * Subject to revision 
Coffee; 

Annual 1977P I978p 

1975 1976 I977p Mar Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

Composite green price. N.Y. (cti./lb.) 71.76 142.48 256,39 251.20 221.70 228.51 201.15 200.11 191.31 167.67 

Imports, green bean equivalent (mil. lb.) 1 2,767 2.717 1,974 258 78 125 173 228 21.7 n.a. 

Annual 1976 I977p 1978P 

1975 1976 1977P JulSep Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apf-Juft Ju!-Sep Oct-Dec Jan-Mar 

Roasting (mil. lb.)' 2,454 2.519 1 J392 510 611 629 ,428 ,313 522, 570.. 

1 Green and Processed coffee. * fnstant soluable and roasted coffee, p preliminary. n<a. not available. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Gross national product 1 ■ - • • 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable good* - 

Nondurable good* 

Clothtng and shoes 

Food and beverages 

Service* .♦,..♦. ...» - ■ ■ 

Grow private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential . . 

Residential ........ 

Change In business inventories 

Net exports of goods and services 

Exports ♦ ♦ ..•,.. ♦ , * 

Imports , 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal ^ • 

State and local 



Gross national product 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods . . ^ . . 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages 

Services . . , 

Gross private domestic Investment . . . 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential -■-.-.■ 

Residential < 

Change in business inventories v 

Net exports of goods and services 

EnPOrts 

Imponi ..,**.,....,.. . 

Government purchases of goads and services 

Federal ...... . . - * . 

State and local . . ♦ . 



New plant and equipment expenditures ($bil.) . . 
Implicit price deflator for GNP (1972=100) . . . 



Annual 



1975 



1,528.8 
980,4 
132.9 
409.3 

70.2 
209.5 
438.2 
189.1 
200.6 
149.1 

51.5 
■11.5 

20.4 
147.3 
126.9 
338.9 
123 3 
215.6 



1976 



1.706.5 
1.094.0 

158.9 

442,7 

76.3 

2255 

492.3 

243.3 

230.0 

1619 

63,0 

13.3 

7.8 

162.9 

155.1 

361.4 

130 1 

2312 



Disposable income i$bfl H ) 

Disposable income (1972 SbiL) 

Per capita disposable income ($) 

Per capita disposable tncoroe (1972 $) 



U.S. population, tot, incl. military abroad (mil,) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



1,202.1 

775.1 

112.7 

307.6 

61,5 

161.9 

354.8 

141.6 

151.5 

1127 

38,8 

-9.9 

22.5 

89,9 

67.4 

263 

96.7 

166.3 

112,78 
127.18 

1,084.4 
857.3 

5,077 
4,014 

213.6 
211.4 



1976 



1977 



1977 II IM IV I H "I 

$ Bit. {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1.889.6 

1,211.2 

179.8 

480.7 

83.0 

246.2 

550.7 

294.2 

276.1 

185.1 

91.0 

18 2 

-10.9 

174.7 

185.6 

395.0 

145.4 

249.6 



1.274 7 

821.3 

127.5 

321.6 

64.7 

159 7 

372.2 

173.0 

164.5 

116.8 

47.7 

85 

160 

95.8 

79.8 

264.4 

965 

167.9 

120.49 
133.88 

1.185.8 
890.3 
5,511 
4,137 

215 1 
213.0 



1,691.9 

1,078,5 

156.7 

437.1 

74.3 

223.9 

484.6 

244,4 

226,1 

159B 

66.3 

18.3 

10.2 

160.6 

150.4 

358.9 

128.5 

230.4 



1,727.3 

1,102.2 

159.3 

444.7 

76.9 

227.0 

498.2 

254.3 

232.8 

164.9 

67.8 

21.5 

7.9 

168.4 

160.6 

363.0 

130.2 

232.7 



1.755.4 

1,139.0 

166.3 

458.8 

79.9 

232.0 

513.9 

243.4 

244.3 

167.6 

76.7 

-.9 

3.0 

168,5 

165.6 

370.0 

134.2 

235.8 



1,810.8 

1,172.4 

177.0 

466.6 

79.3 

237.9 

528.8 

271.8 

258.0 

177.0 

81.0 

13.8 

-8.2 

170.4 

178.6 

374.9 

136.3 

238.5 



1.869.9 

1,194 

1786 

474.4 

80,4 

244,8 

541.1 

294.9 

273.2 

182.4 

90.8 

21.7 

-97 

178.1 

187.7 

390.6 

143.6 

247.0 



1.915.9 

1,218,9 

177.6 

481.8 

83.3 

248,3 

559.5 

303.6 

280.0 

187.5 

92.5 

23 6 

-7.5 

179.9 

187.4 

400.9 

148.1 

252.9 



IV 



1.961 8 

1.259.5 

186 

499.9 

890 

254,0 

573.7 

306.7 

293.2 

193.5 

99.7 

13,5 

-18.2 

170.6 

188.8 

413.8 

153.8 

260.0 



1972 $Bil. (Quarterly data seasonal lv adjusted at annual rates) 



1 P 337 3 

861.2 

138.2 

333.7 

67 7 

167.5 

389.2 

195.5 

183.7 

126.8 

56.9 

11.8 

9.5 

97,5 

88.0 

271.1 

101.4 

169,7 

135.80 
141.29 

1 P 309 2 
930,9 

6,037 
4.293 

216.8 
214.7 



1,271.5 

815.5 

126.6 

319.3 

63,4 

158.6 

369.6 

175.2 

163.1 

115.9 

47.1 

12,1 

16,4 

95.2 

78,9 

264.4 

96.1 

168.4 

118.12 
133.06 



1,283.7 

822.7 
127.1 
321.5 

64.7 

160.1 

374.0 

179.4 

165.6 

118.5 

47.1 

13.8 

17.0 

97.9 

80.9 

264 6 

96,7 

168.0 



214.9 
212.8 



1 P 287,4 

839.8 

130.7 

329.4 

65.8 

1639 

379.7 

169.2 

171.0 

119.0 

52.0 

-1.8 

13.8 

96.9 

83.1 

2646 

97.1 

167.6 



1.311,0 

850.4 

136,9 

329,7 

65.5 

165.4 

383.8 

186 7 

177.0 

124.3 

52.7 

97 

10.6 

969 

86.3 

263.3 

97.0 

166.4 



1.330.7 

854,1 

137.9 

330.0 

660 

166.4 

386,3 

197.2 

184 

126.4 

57.6 

13.2 

9.4 

98.5 

89.1 

270.0 

101.1 

168.9 



1 p 347.4 

860,4 

136.5 

332.4 

67.5 

167.6 

391.4 

200,8 

185.1 

127.6 

57.5 

15.7 

122 

99.8 

87.6 

274.0 

103.3 

170.7 



1.360.2 
879.8 
141.6 
342.7 

72.0 
170.8 
395.5 
197.5 
188.7 
128,9 

59.9 
8.7 
5,9 

94,8 

88.9 
277.0 
104,2 
172.8 



1978 



IP 



1,992.9 
1,284.0 
184.0 
5058 
85.3 
260.5 
594.3 
314.4 
297.9 
197.7 
100.2 
16.5 
-22,6 
178.3 
200 8 
417.1 
153.1 
264.1 



1,358.3 

879.2 

137.6 

339.2 

68.5 

170.5 

402.3 

199.7 

188.4 

129.4 

59.0 

11.3 

4.5 

97.1 

926 

274.9 

102.1 

172.8 



122 55 125 22 130.16 134.24 140.38 138.1 1 146.25 
134.56 136,35 138.13 140.52 142.19 144,23 146.73 



1,174.1 1,193.3 

887.8 890.7 

5.462 5,540 

4,130 4.135 



215,4 
213.2 



1,222.6 
901.5 
5,665 
4,177 

215.8 
213.7 



1,252.4 
908.4 
5 r 793 
4.202 

216.2 
214.1 



1,292.5 
924.5 
5,967 
4 r 268 

216.6 
214.5 



1,323.8 
934.4 
6.098 
4.305 

217.1 
214.9 



1 P 368.3 1,400.5 

955.8 958,9 

6,290 6,427 

4,394 4,401 



217.5 
215.4 



217.9 
215.8 



See footnotes at end of next table. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Selected monthly indicators 

Annual 1977 1978 



1975 1976 1977P Mar Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial Production. totaJ 1 M967=100) 117.fi 129.fi 137.1 135.3 138.9 139.3 139.7 138.6 139.0p 14l,0p 

Manufacturing 11967=1001 116.3 129.5 137,1 135.1 139.4 139,9 140.5 138.7 139.5P M1.6p 

Durable (1967-100) . _ 109.3 121.7 129.5 126.A 13Z4 132.7 133 4 130.9 I3l.9p 134.3p 

Nondurable {1967=1001 126.4 140.9 14A.1 147.0 149.6 150.1 150,9 149.A 150.6p 152.2P 

Leading economic fndicators' 3 (1967-100) 114.1 124.7 130.8 130,0 133.8 134.3 135.2 133,5 134.2P 134.1P 

Employment (Mil. persons) 84.8 87.5 90.5 89.5 91.4 92.2 92.6 92.9 93.0 93.3 

Unemployment rate* (%) 8.5 7.7 7 7.4 6.8 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.2 

Personal income' ($bH. annual rate) 1,253.4 1,382.7 1.536.7 1,499,1 1, 584.0 1,602.3 1 r 622.7 1,625.2 1,632,8 1.652.2P 

Hourly earning* in manufacturing* * ($) 4.81 519 5.63 5.48 5.78 5.81 5,88 5.93 5.94p 5.96P 

Money stock IdaNy average) 1 J$bi|_| * 294.5 * 312.6 * 336 7 318.3 334.6 334.7 336.7 339 4 339.1 340. 1p 

Time and savings deposit* (daily average) 1 |$bil.) . . , '450.9 * 489.7 * 544 9 502.0 531.9 540.0 544.9 550.5 556.8 562.1 p 

Tbree-monih Treasury bill rate 1 1%) 5.838 4.989 5.265 4.613 6.188 6.160 6.063 6.448 6,457 6.319 

Aaa corporate bond yield iMoody'sl 1 T 1%) 8.83 8.43 8.02 8 + 10 8.04 8.08 8.19 8,41 8.47 8.4 7p 

Interest rale on new home mortgages* ' <%) 9.01 8.99 9.01 8.95 9.07 9 07 9.09 9.15 9.18 9.24p 

Mousing starts, private (including farm) (rnou.) . ... 1.160.4 1.537.5 1,987.1 2,090 2.139 2.096 2,203 1,548 ? J 574p 2,074p 

Auto sales at retail, total* {mil.r 8.6 10.1 11.2 12.2 11.0 10.5 11.5 9 8 10.5P 

Business sales. tola* 1 iSbil.) 180.2 200.1 223.1 221.9 227.5 230.4 236.2 228 7 236.6p 

Business inventor**!, total 1 ($bil.) 281.8 306.3 332.6 314.9 330.5 332.7 332.6 335.8 338.3P 

Sales of all retail stores (Shil.)* 48.4 53.5 59.0 58.0 60 8 61.6 62.1 59.9 6T.7p 62.8p 

Durable goods stores f$bil.} 14.9 17,5 19.9 19.9 20.9 20.7 20.9 19.8 20.6p 20.7P 

Nondurable goods itores ($bilJ 33.5 36 39.1 38.1 39.9 40.9 41.1 40.1 41. 1p 42. 1p 

Food Stores <$bil.) 11.5 12.2 13.0 12,8 13.2 13.6 13.4 13.6 13 8p 13.9P 

Eating and drinking ptaces ($biJ.) 43 4.8 5,3 5.3 5.4 55 5.5 5.4 5.6p 5.8p 

APParel and accessory stores (SbiU 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 2,9 27 2.7p 2>8P 

Department of Commerce. 1 8oard of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. J Compostte index of 12 leading indicators. * Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. "Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Adjusted for seasonal 
variation*, holidays, and trading day drfferences. p. Preliminary 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Annual 1977 1978 



1975 1976 1977 Mar Oct Nov Dec; Jan Feb Mar 

Rail freight rate inde*' 

All products (1969 100) 169 4 186 6 199.1 198.2 198.5 198.6 207.7 207.8 207.8 208.0 

Farm products IT969-100J 165.0 182.7 191.3 190.2 191.0 191 200.1 200.9 200.1 200.1 

Food Products Il96»*100) 168 5 185.1 195.3 194.9 194.7 194.8 204,0 204.0 203.9 204 6 

Rail carloadmgs of grain Ithou cars) 1 22.8 25.5 24.0 24.7 26.7 26.6 22,7 21.5 21 .7 23.7 

Barge shipments of grain Imil. buj' 23.0 30.4 29.3 31.4 32 3 35.3 27.0 25.0 19 5 24.2 

Fresh fruit and vegetable ihipments 

Rati fthou. carlotsr! * , ,-*■*., 3.8 3.3 2.0 * 176,6 s 1.766 1.4 1.6 * 1,106 *946 s 1.184 

Truck (thou, cariotir* * ., 13.9 16.0 15.4 * 616.0 * 6,160 14.5 15.3 s 6,242 s 6,773 s 8.238 

j Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Weekly averaqe; from Association of American Railroad*. J Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USD A. Preliminary data for 1977 and 1978. * Shipment* reported in 1000 hundredweight typical truck loads are about 40,000 Pounds and average ratlcar/Joadsin 1975 
were about 60,000 pounds. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Mar 



1977 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1978 



Feb 



Mar 



Export commodities; 

Wheat, f.o.b. Gulf pons ($/bu,) 

Corn, f.oJ>> Gulf pom fS/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. GuH ports fS/bu.) 
Soybean!, f.o.b. Gulf port* IS/quJ **. 

Soybean oil* Decatur fctt./lfa*} 

Soybean meal, Decatur (S/lon) 

Cotton* 10 market avg. tpol fctl./lb.) . . 
Tobacco, avg. price Of auction tett./lb,) . 
Rice, f.o.b* mil, Housion l$/cwt,) .... 
Inedible tallow* Chicago krs /lb. I 



Import commodities: 

Coffee. NY. spot (cts./lb.) 

Sugar, N.Y. «MH (cts,/lbJ 

Cow meal, f.o.b. port of entry (cts,/lbs) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot fcti./lb,) 

Cocoa beans. N.Y, t$/lb.) 

Bananas, f.ckb. port of entry ($/40-lb. box) 
Canned Danish h»ms, ex*warehouse N.Y, ($/lb.) 



Ouantiiy indices 
Export M96 7-100) 
Import (1967=100) 



Unit Value Indices 
Export (1967-100) 
import (1967=1001 



4.16 


3.65 


2.85 


2.97 


2.90 


312 


3.18 


3.25 


3.29 


3.43 


3.10 


2.91 


2.49 


2.78 


2.17 


2.47 


2.55 


2.57 


2.71 


2.80 


2 95 


2.73 


2.30 


2.53 


2.11 


2.36 


2.36 


2 35 


2.39 


2.52 


5.72 


6,07 


7.38 


8.65 


5.41 


6.14 


6.31 


6.24 


6.33 


7.20 


25.39 


1E05 


23,69 


26.46 


18.76 


20.99 


22.64 


20.91 


21.65 


26,62 


124.05 


155.82 


19217 


226.20 


135.00 


161.70 


160.10 


162.20 


152.90 


1 79.40 


44.70 


67.70 


60.46 


75.75 


49.06 


47.98 


48.42 


51.05 


52.89 


55.01 


103.50 


105.73 


114.24 


110.00 


113.04 


1 1 7,50 


1 1 7.90 


117.76 


1 1 7.30 


115.70 


21.28 


16.17 


16,96 


14.00 


18.30 


22.60 


24,15 


25.00 


25,00 


24.10 


12.04 


13,27 


13,61 


14,56 


12.45 


12.97 


13.15 


13.62 


14.12 


15,44 


.77 


1.42 


2.41 


3.16 


1.85 


1.90 


2.05 


2.09 


2.03 


1.79 


22,47 


13 31 


10.99 


11.67 


10.24 


n,a« 


n<a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n,a. 


60,20 


71.69 


68.42 


73,56 


66.37 


67,43 


71.89 


77,81 


86.80 


90.70 


30.60 


39 59 


41.59 


41 48 


44 51 


43.97 


42.58 


43.51 


44.76 


45.36 


.56 


.94 


1.72 


2.06 


1.60 


1.60 


1.48 


1.31 


1.28 


1.54 


4.41 


4.67 


4.17 


5.50 


4.68 


n.a. 


n,a. 


4.65 


5.50 


6.40 


1.75 


1,75 


1.85 


1.76 


1,92 


1.97 


1.97 


2.07 


2.07 


2,07 


156 


174 


177 


194 


168 


197 


214 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


123 


138 


138 


153 


113 


104 


172 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


221 


207 


210 


222 


191 


199 


204 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


203 


217 


235 


289 


219 


227 


217 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n.a. 



i. a. not available 



U.S. agricultural exports 



AnimaJs, live, excl, poultry 

Meat and preps t , e*ci. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products, end. eggs 

Poultry and poultry products 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat and wheat flour (mt) 

Rice, milled (mt) 

Feed grains Imt) 

Other 

Fruits, nurs. vd preparations 

Vegetables and Preparations 

Sugar and preps,, incl. honey 

Coffee, lea. cocoa, spices, etc. (mt) .... 
Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal (mt) 

8everages, e*ci. diftilled alcoholic (gal.) 
Tobacco, unmanufKtured (mt) 

Hides, skins, and fursklns . . . 

OiJweds . T 

Soybeans fmt) 

Wool, unmanufactured {mt) 

Cotton. unmantfacVUred \m\) , 

Fats, oils, and greases (mt) 

Vegetable oils and waxes imt) , 

Rubber vd allied gums (mt) 

Other 

Total 

1 Less than 500.000. p Preliminary. 





October 


-February 




1976/77 


1977/78P 


1976/77 


1977/78P 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou. 


_ 


_ 


42,685 


49,254 


175 


,174 


244,062 


257.303 


- 


- 


55,360 


58.787 


— 


- 


119,095 


136,987 


- 


- 


4.071,800 


3.524,806 


8,969 


10,435 


1,198,911 


1,201,097 


828 


830 


250,340 


293,598 


22,699 


19,976 


2.513,763 


1,922,722 


— 


— 


108,786 


107,389 


- 


- 


419,134 


519,676 


— 


— 


329,470 


236.418 


104 


94 


27,690 


3 1 .308 


17 


20 


47,252 


63.969 


- 


- 


624,772 


643.400 


1,920 


2,235 


378,418 


429,911 


16,652 


1 7,741 


8,553 


9,351 


140 


126 


514,626 


524,191 


- 


- 


358.381 


324,568 


— 


— 


2,198,773 


2,243,627 


8,029 


8,966 


2,039,931 


1,980,428 


1 


1 


8.869 


11,184 


394 


453 


616,776 


612,377 


564 


546 


216,980 , 


222,560 


433 


565 


247,876 


339.047 


8 


4 


9,439 


5,955 


— 


— 


244,093 


301,486 


- 


„ 


10.405,686 


10.116,254 



February 



1977 



1978p 



Thou, units 



31 



1,689 

135 

3,985 



20 
3 

285 

3,017 
24 



1,631 

(') 

114 

130 

95 

2 



1977 



I978p 





$Tho<j. 


_ 


5.246 


8,146 


34 


46,562 


51,279 


— 


10,388 


10,022 


— 


21,785 


21,480 


- 


736,675 


811,280 


2,652 


224.005 


318393 


200 


42,1 S3 


76,596 


3,832 


450,203 


396,733 


— 


20,284 


19.056 


— 


74,925 


101,351 


- 


59,408 


47,777 


24 


4,994 


8,488 


3 


9.868 


10,252 


— 


103,694 


127,821 


423 


62.535 


87,273 


5.303 


1,613 


2,984 


25 


88.175 


98.989 


— 


94,512 


80.484 


- 


451,781 


3 71,538 


M81 


433,906 


334,007 


(') 


511 


999 


109 


182,159 


146,353 


97 


51,479 


39,280 


115 


52,794 


63,509 


(') 


2,080 


353 


— 


47.221 


65.599 


_ 


2,045,870 


2,067.984 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Regipn f r 



Western Europe 

Enlarged European Community 
Other Western Europe 



Eastern Europe and USSR 

USSR 

Eastern Europe 



Asia 

West Asia 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia, ex. Japan and PRC 

Japan 

Peoples Republic of China 

Latin America 



Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments ....... 



Africa 

North Africa 
Other Africa 

Oceania , 

Total* 



Change from year-earlier 



October-F< 


abruary 


February 


Oct- Feb 
1977/78 


February 
1978 


1976/77 


1977/78 


1977 


1978 




S Mil. 




Pet. 


4 J 93 

3,458 

735 


3,681 

2,854 
827 


813 

663 
150 


679 
518 
161 


■12 
-17 
+13 


■16 
■22 

+7 


826 
506 
320 


831- 
537 

293 


180 

137 

44 


229 

168 
62 


+1 
+6 
■8 


+27 
+23 

+41 


3,379 

418 

260 

928 

1,772 


3.413 

402 

163 

1,062 

1.700 

86 


709 

92 

26 

213 

378 


755 

66 

55 

297 

325 

11 


+1 

■37 

+14 


+7 

■28 

+ 112 

+39 
14 


714 


876 


128 


161 


+23 


+26,, 


645 
124 


591 
130 


121 


106 


^8 

+5 


■12 


459 
254 
205 


524 
305 

219 


82 
49 
33 


127 
73 
54 


+14 

+20 

+7 


+55 
+49 
+64 


GO 


67 


12 


W 


+12 


■17 


10 p 406 


10,117 


2,046 


±068 


3 


+ 1 



1 Not adjusted for transshipments. * Less than $500,000. "Totals may not add due to rounding, p Preliminary- 



Trade balance 

October- F e br u a *y Febru ary 

1976/77 1977/78 1977 1978 

S Mil. 

Agricultural exports* 10,406 10,117 2,046 2 r 068 

Nonagricultural exports* 37,941 38,538 7 P 290 7,270 

Total exports 1 48.347 48.655 9,336 9.338 

Agricultural imports* 5,145 5.423 1,127 1,222 

Nonagricultural imports 1 49,257 57,970 9,459 12 h 186 

Total imports 4 54,402 63.393 10,586 13,408 

Agricultural trade balance 5,261 4,694 919 846 

Nonagricultural trade balance -11.316 -19,432 -2,169 -4,916 

Total trade balance . : -6,055 -14,738 -1.250 -4,070 

'Domestic exports (F.A.S. value). 'Domestic and foreign exports excluding Department of Defense shipments, (F.A.S. value). J Imports for consumption (custom* 
value). * General imports, (customs value), p Preliminary- 
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COMMODITY OUTLOOK 

FOR FARMERS 







Dear Producer: 

Farm prices right now are nothing to write home about. That's an old 
saw to those of you who have been through boom and bust. What IS new is a_ 
s eries of newsletters launched by USDA geared specifically to the concerns of 
farmers . We'll send them to you--absolutely free-- if you'll fill out the form 
below and return it to us. 

COMMODITY OUTLOOK FOR FARMERS has been authorized by Congress to give yoti 
timely information for making decisions about marketing your products and 
working your farm or ranch . It keeps you abreast of current events affecting 
your marketing and cropping plans, such as the 1977 farm law. Should you sell 
or store? We'll explain the options. Prospects for farm prices, production, 
domestic and worldwide outlook for supply and demand.. .how to interpret mar- 
keting and planting intentions reports. . .and much more. 

COMMODITY OUTLOOK FOR FARMERS, published by USDA's Economics, Statistics, 
and Cooperatives Service, covers five different commodities plus a bonus general 
letter to all subscribers. Publication dates vary, depending on major develop- 
ments of interest to you. 



Select the 4-page Newsletter you want and mail this request to the office listed below. 



□ (1) Wheat 

D (2) Feed 

D (3) Livestock 



D (4) Oilseeds 
a (5> Cotton 
D (6) General 



Each Newsletter will be" published at least five times per year. 



Print last Name 



First 



Initial 



Finn 



Address 



City 



State 



ZIP 



MAIL TO: 

ESCS 

Room 0054 South Bldg. 

USDA 

Washington, DC. 20250 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 

To order recent ESCS publication!, circle the number of the report described. For fastest service, leave label on reverse fide intact* Clip and return form to: 



US, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

ECONOMICS. STATISTICS, AND COOPERATIVES SERVICE 

PUBLICATIONS 

ROOM 0054 -SOUTH BUILDING 

WASHINGTON. Dr. 20250 



I 



AER-402 



FAER 144 



5 8 -S3 5 



FAER-145 



SuPpJ, 1 TO WAS 1^ 



AEH-13B 



FAEH-146 



A EH 400 



MAY 1978 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK SUBSCRIPTION OROER FORM 

MAIL TO: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20402 



Enter my subscription to AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK at SI 7,00 U.S., $21.25 foretgn 



NAME— FIRST, LAST 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


i ii .i 1 


COMPANY NAME OR ADDITION AL ADDRESS LINE 

1 1 ! I 1 II 1 II 1 1 1 1 II ! 1 1 i I 1 I 


1 1 1 1 


STREET AOORESS 

t 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 || II I 1 


MM 


CITY 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


STATE 

L±J 


ZIP CODE 

MM 




O Renewal {Include current address label). 
D New subscription 



Payable to 



Here b my check tor S 

Superintendent of Documents 

O Charge to my OePotil AccouOT No, 



'Please allow 6 weeks tor subscription Processing. 
Use cofrect Postat Service abbreviation for Slate, 
Do not omit tip code. 







MICROFICHE OROER FORM 

MAIL TO: 
US. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
5285 PORT ROYAL ROAO 
SPRINGFIELD, VA 22161 

Enter my microfiche subscription lit to AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 1NTISUB/C/151) at $25 75 tint subscription (North American Continent addresses!: 
$2t each additional It ordered W the same time to the same address. Other address: $45 each. 



Name 



Organization 
Address 



City. Stare 
Zip Code 



** 



D Here it my Check lor $ payable to NTIS. 

H Charge to my NTIS Deposit Account No 

O Charge TO my American Express Card Account Number. 

□n hd cm d [ 

Expiration date ■_ 



Signature 




Pleate allow 6 weeks for subscription processing. 



>uv 



imatlon on PDF Compression and OCR go to ThePapei1essOfflc6.org 
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UW-TED STfcHS DEPARTMENTS AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20250 
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-Ml* AGE AND FEP S>A* 
5S,OEPARTMENr 
"i AGRICULTURE , 
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To*ubmit # chanoeo* MJdr«u. pl«n cut of ptd oH th» mailinojabal from yoOr most r*c*nt issue of Agricultural 
Outlook. Mail it alof»o with your n*w »ddr«$ to: Agricultural Outlooks Room 482 GHl Bldg.. ESCS-USDA* 
■shrngton> D-C, 20250. Alio* 6 *«eki for pro curing 
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